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THROUGH DARKNESS 
TO DAWN. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Now Heav'n be praised ! that to believing souls 
Gives light in darkness, comfort in despair. vr 


Henry VI. 

Poor Mrs. Glaston had hundreds of friends and 
admirers, as the world goes, but not one relative on 
earth who could be of real service to her at a time like 
this, except one still younger, still less experienced 
in life than herself, a sister, finishing her last year at 
a distant boarding-school. ‘This was the Katrine for 
whom she called, and for whom Spiderby consented 
to telegraph on the evening of the finding of the key. 

It was a terrible task imposed upon him—that of 
telling the young wife about this key; the blood 
almost stopped circulating in his veins when he found 
himself again in that gay sitting-room, confronting 
those wild blue eyes, with the black circles around 
them, and the pinched nostrils, and the poor, voiceless, 
quivering lips beneath. 

The little hands clutching at his coat-sleeve in 
speechless agony asked the question which the lips 
could nét frame. What help came to enable him to 
bear the trial of that hour, who could say? But he 
had to tell her all; and that a dozen men were now 
dragging the river for the body of her darling, Oh, 
if he cared, even as a friend, for this delicate woman, 
how it must have grieved him to see the sun go out, 
for her, in the very morning of her youth and joy! 

“ Alice, for Heaven’s sake, Alice, do not despair! 
Cling tome. I will do all that I can to help you to 
bear it.” 

But she only trembled and shrank from him, moan- 
ing “ Harry” and “Katrine.” Finally he gave her 
over to the physician, who had kindly brought his 
Wife with him, and went out into the open air, pale 
48 a ghost and weak as a child from his useless con- 
flict with the wife’s frightful sorrow. . 

“I knew it would be painful, but I did not dream 
it would have been such a scene,” he muttered as he 
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staggered slowly on for some distance, until, shak- 
ing off the clogging spell, he walked more briskly to 
the office, whence, as he had promised Mrs. Glaston, 
he sent a message to her sister, Miss Katrine Brom- 
ley, to come on without delay. 

All that night, and a great part of the next day, a 
party of men worked faithfully dragging the river in 
the rear of the bank building, and for some distance 
below it; until, finding nothing, they gave up the 
attempt—some thinking, notwithstanding the finding 
of the key, that Glaston had never thrown himéelf 
into the river—others that the swift and deep current 
had carried the body to even a greater distance than 
their search had extended. 

A thousand things were said and conjectured, as 
there always will be in such cases—among others, 
that he might have dropped the key while climbing 
into a boat, to escape his creditors and betake himself 
to parts unknown. 

His partner indignantly repudiated such a sus- 
picion, asserting that there was no real necessity for 
Glaston being so worried as he had been about his 
affairs ; he had been rather extravagant, and all that, 
but the firm stood strong as ever. He was always 
rash and impetuous; he had become alarmed at find- 
ing how much money he had spent during the last 
year; had been depressed—in fact, had threatened 
suicide ; but he, Spiderby, had regarded it as the idle 
words of a passing despondent mood. It was the 
senior partner’s opinion that Glaston must have med. 
dled with stocks or gold, as he could not have wasted 
half what he had lost merely in rich living and 
costly presents to his beautiful wife. 

By this time the whole town was deeply excited. 
The Glastons were universal favourites, and re- 
garded as being at the height of happiness and pros~ 
perity. The shock of the change was extreme, 
Until the minds of his acquaintances had time to ad- 
just themselves to the new aspect of things it was 
simply incredible that Harry Glaston had committed 
suicide. 

An elder brother and sister and an uncle had come 
on from the city, and surrounded the wife with their 
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sympathy, but she was like a stone, insensible to their 
approaches. 

During the day another discovery had been made. 
Breaking open Glaston’s private desk, the officers had 
found a eard lying conspicuously on top of all other 
documents, on which was written in pencil-mark : 

“ Do not blame me, darling Alice. Better death 
than disgrace.” 

It was his writing, though tremulous and irregular, 
as if done hastily under nervous excitement. Clearly 
it was some one’s duty to give this to Mrs. Glaston ; 
but Spiderby had endured enough of such trials; he 
shrank from the task, which was finally undertaken 
by Mrs. Hart, Harry’s married sister. 

By one of those chances not uncommon in this 
marvellous game of life, Treddle was in the same 
train which brought Katrine Bromley to Burnley, in 
the same carriage and the same compartment. All the 
way they rode together; but more than half the way 
had been passed when the very young and very pretty 
girl by his side happened to observe, on the small 
leather bag which he had with him, “ T. Treddle, 
Burnley,” and turned quickly, yet timidly, upon her 
companion. 

“ Are you from Burnley ?” 

“Born and brought up there,” he answered, the 
ever-ready smile springing to his pleasant face, al- 
beit he had been lost in a gloomy reverie ever since 
leaving the city. 

He had been thinking of something else beside the 
scarlet plume and bright cheek and black curls and 
soft gray dress so close to him. 

“ Are you going there?” he asked, presently, see. 
ing that she looked troubled. 

“Yes, for the first time, and I am afraid on a very 
sad errand. I had a telegram from my sister, Mrs. 
Glaston, last night, bidding me come to her immv- 
diately. Something must have happened. I cau 
only guess what. You knowthem?”’ she exclaimed, 
remarking the start given by the other at the men- 
tion of her sister’s name. 

wt am cashier in the bank of Spiderby and Glas. 
ton.” 
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“ Have you been in Burnley recently? Can. you 
tell me why Mrs. Glaston sent for me?” . 

The clasped hands, the dark eyes looking-into his 
so earnestly, made Treddle wish that he had not been 
singled out by fate to give the harrowing informa- 
tion which the stranger craved. With an emotion 
which proved how sincere was his sympathy, he told 
her the state of affairs and what reason they had to 
fear the worst. p 

“Oh, poor Alice! Oh, poor Alice!” grieved the 
girl. “She cannot endure it! She never was any- 
thing but a little, delicate bundle of love and fond- 
ness, She tad always to lean on some one. She 
worshipped her husband. If ‘you could see some of 
her letters to me, Mr. Treddle! I have laughed over 
them, and ridiculed them—to think of it now! If it 
were me, it would not be so cruel; but my dear Alice 
was never made to bear trouble.” 

The brown eyes of the cashier looked curiously 
down in the face of the speaker—a bright, resolute 
face, with an air of health and will, which made it 
appear not so absurd for this chit of seventeen to be 
speaking so protectingly of an elder and married 
sister. 

“ You know Mrs. Glaston ?” she said, presently, her 
dark eyes full of tears. 

“T have the honour. The sweetest, the daintiest, 
the best, purest-hearted little lady that ever lived 
ou this wicked earth!” added Treddle, energetically, 

“ She is, indeed, allthat,” answered his companion, 
swniling on him gratefally. “Oh, I cannot beax to 
think of her having such sorrow.” 

She pulled down her veil and eried softly, bekind 
it until the train stopped.in Burnley. , 

As Treddle assisted |the young lady out upon'the 
platform, carrying her shawl aad bag for her, her 
eyes encountered a. bright, black pair that.seemed to 
stab her through and thromgh. : 

* Who is that?” she, whispered. 

Before Treddle could enswerthe gentleman stepped 
up. 

“Ts this Miss ‘Bromley?”,he asked, with grave 
courtesy. “Good evening, Treddle.” 

“ Miss Bromley, this is Mr. Spiderby.” 

She bowed slightly, unable to speak, and jhayput 
her hand through his arm and led her to a cagriage, 
Treddle following with shawl and bag. 

“T’ll see you, Thomas, within an hour,"\ya@id\yhis 
employer, taking a seat beside the lady. 

The cashier’s handsome face smiled good-might 
upou her as the carriage door closed between)jthem, 
aud she found herself driven rapidly along theeunaet- 
lighted streets. 

‘Tam glad you saw Mr. Treddle—our cashier. : I 
suppose he told you.” 

“ Yes; he told me.” 

“There has not been much news since he left. Only 
a card has been found in your brother-in-law’s desk, 
saying, ‘Do not blame me, dearest—or darling— 
Alice. Betterdeath than disgrace.’ I should think 
that decides the matter of suicide—shouldn’t you ?” 

“ Why disgrace?” answered his listener, abruptly. 

** There’s the rub,” he said, with a short cough. 

How different he was to that tender-hearted Tred- 
dle! She felt the change of atmosphere and drew 
within her shawl, speaking not another word until 
the carriage stopped. 

Waiting hands opened the door, kind faces sur- 
rounded her.as she entered the hail. 

“Where’s Alice?” she asked, without ceremony, 
taking off her hat and shawl and placing them on 
the table. 

“She is in her room; but you will have some tea 
before you go up? You must be fatigued with your 
journey,” said Mrs. Hart. 

“Please show me my sister’s room. 
some supper by-and-bye.” 

Her foot was on the stair; there was notlring to do 
but conduct her immediately to Mrs. Glaston. Spiderby 
hurried away to learn of the success of the cashier 
in his city operations, while Mrs, Hart went up with 
the new-comer. 

“‘ Perhaps you had better, see Mrs. Glaston alone. 
None of us has succeeded in our attempts to rouse 
her from a sort of despair.” 

“ Yes; it would be best for me to goin by myself.” 

Katriue stepped into the chamber of mourning, 
closing the door behind her, It was a large, light 
room, rosy at this moment with the flush of sunset. 
Everything in it was bright and luxurious. A slender 
figure stood by one ef the. windows, and did not move 
at the sound of the opening door. Katrine stood 
still, looking at the figure by the window, whose 
back was towards her, and whose two hands clutched 
at the middle of the sash go tightly that the finger- 
tips were purple. 

The flossy, glittering hair strewed down her 
shoulders—hair which Katrine had kissed, a thou- 
saud times. Going softly forward, the intruder looked 
over her sister’s shoulder and saw that those fixed, 
wide-open eyes were watching the distant river, 


I will have 


plainly visible from this upper jroom, as itsswept the 
outskirts of the town, white saiJs and all manner of 
river eraft gliding up and down and across. 

The martle face of the gazer, turned rigidly in that 
direction, seemed, to,ask: with mute.and awful ear- 
nestness: “Is he there? Ismy Harry—so alive and 
warm and loving and bright when I saw him last 
—lying there, under those waters, cold and- dead?” 

“ Alice,” said Katrine, as quietly as if this had not 
been their first meeting since the wedding-day, steal- 
ing her arm around her sister's waist, ‘do not look at 
the water so much. Harry is not there—his body 
may be, but his soul is not. Look up.” 

She raised her own dark eyes as she spoke, and 
the mourner’s glance followed hers, almost as if she 
expected to see herehusband’s face smiling on her 
from those ethereal heights. Presently a great shud- 
der over-ran her frame, and she spoke out, sharply: 

“ This world was good enough os us—for a long 
time yet. We were so young and so happy. Why 
did he leave it? Why did he leave me, Katrine? It 
was not like Harry to do that.” 

“I don’t knew, dear Alice; there is something so 
strangeaboutitiall.” 


“T wondenathim. Why, you must know Harry 


would not let tbheavind touch me, he was so careful 


of me, (And newito go off—so far off—into another 
world, and leave me here alone—in the dark—grop- 
ing—Jost!” she said; moving her hands about like a 
blind person, and speaking in a wandering tone, with 
@ manuer inexpressibly pathetic. 

«Katrine saw that at-thatmoment she. was literally 
blinded by the great darknessofher woe ; that her 


jsenses. weré.feiling her, andighe-waa in danger of fall- 


ing to theiflgor. So she put herstrong young arms 
about her andalmost carried hervsister to a lounge, 
on which she placed her, sitting dowmat the head 
andtakipgithe white face to her.bosom, and whis- 
pering in her.ear : 

* Don’teay that you are alone, Alice. , You have 
Katrine still.. And I promise you Iwill never, never 
leave, youymor allow anytrouble to. comepmear you 
that Igamkeep away. I will fight forsyou like a 
:tigerjtifmecessary,”’ she added, .so fleraakyathat it 
would haye been laughable had it not “7 

Why theyoung girl should have e this warlike 
deglaratiomisie could not have explained)to heyself, 
exceptshatever since she stepped out of the trainyand 
met Spiderby’s black eyes, she had been consciong of 
somenamtagonistic influence. i 

AAlica.nestied her poor, worn face closer to 
«etoutheart. She heard the bold assurance,:whi¢ 
weemed toliold her back from an utter blankness 
wagyereoping over her faculties. 

You were, always stronger than I,” she mur- 
mured, 

“T'm a hundred times braver than I used to be, 
and I love you more, too, dear Alice,” smoothing with 
velyet touch the disordered curls. “ They tell me 
you have not eaten or slept for two days. Will you 
drink some tea if I make it for you ?” 

* Don't leave me!” cried the other, wildly, cling- 
ing to her; but the quiet, sympathetic touch had 
already unlocked the rigid muscles, and, presently 
Mrs, Glaston began to cry and sob, for the first time. 
Katrine’s warm tears fell down, and mingled with 
her own ; until, sitting there quietly holding the poor 
bereaved one, as the twilight deepened in the room, 
the sister found that Alice had dropped asleep on her 
breast. She thanked Heaven for that boon, sitting 
there patiently, without stirring, though she herself 
was wearied out with the. hasty preparation, and 
the day's long ride, beginniug at four in the morning. 

After a time friends came softly in, whispering to 
her tolay the heavy burden down on the loungg, for 
she was growing very pale from fatigue ; but she was 
afraid that the change might awaken her poor dar- 
ling, and silently refused, though her arms. ached 
severely and she was faiat from hunger. 

For more than two hours.the bereaved one slum- 
bered on that faithful bosom. When she awakened 
it was to a fresh burst of lamentation; but the first, 
most dangerous effects of the shock, had been slept 
off, and it. was not impossible for Katrine to compel 
her to taste food. 

“TE you do not eat, I will not,” she said. “Come, 
Aileen, let us have tea together here. Ihave had 
nothing since my hurried breakfast.” 

Alight meal was quickly served to them where 
they sat; in this way Mrs. Glaston was induced to 
partake of a piece of toast and a cup of hot tea. 

After that she gave in to Katrine and, was gently 
submissive to her, who undressed her and put her to 
bed as she would an infant, lying down by her. side, 
keeping hold of her hand, coaxing the overburdened, 
labouring heart to betray its sorrow, and thus find a 
momentary relief, until about midnight the two sisters 
slept in each other’s arms. 

“How fond they are of each other,” said Mrs, 





Hart, wiping a tear from her cheekas. she left. them 
together, in their sleep, ‘‘and Low much strength of 


character that child has. She has had more influence 
over Alice than, all of us. I’m sincerely glad she 
camé.” 

The next morning a message came to the cham- 
ber that. Mr. Spiderby would like, if convenient, to 
see Mrs. Glaston. . There was no news of Mr. Glas- 
ton, but he would like to consult her on business, 

“© Oh, how can I?" moaned Alice. 

** You shall not, dear. ‘ Don’t fret; I will. eee him.” 

Katrine was not blind to the fact that she knew no 
more about business than a butterfly; but neither 
did Alice for that matter,and she should not be wor- 
ried by extraneous affairs. So down went the school- 
girl of seventeen to meet the banker as gravely asif 
she had been head-clerk. 

“Oh, it is you, Miss Bromley,” he said with an air 
of chagrin, as she entered the parlour, which, how- 
ever, he changed as quickly as possible to one more 
flattering. “I wasin the hope of being permitted to 
see Mrs. Glaston this morning.” 

“She is really not fit for the effort, or she would 
have seen you, Mr. Spiderby. Whatever you have 
to say to hor I will most faithfully convey. [ 
am afraid I shall have to represent my sister for some 
time.” 

“ With the world at large, of course, Miss Bromley, 
but I standin so closes relation to this family that I 
expected to be as a member of it. As\Mr. Glaston's 

rtner, and as his friend, I am entitled.te—to——” 
he stammered, embarrassed by the steady but respect- 
ful regard of the dark eyes fixed on his ewn—“ talk 
with(Mrs. Glaston herself, whenever E.come to this 
house. If she is really ill, I will not attempt.to seo 
her. Edo hope not to hear you say that ebe is:worse.” 

“ho is better ;.that.is.she has» rested, and has 
taken food. (The doctor’s feare for her reason havo 
owe (ied My coming did her a great deal of 
4 


“Pyemno doubt oftit: I » gladwenough to find 
youstithe station last pibetin, vw hoped that 
} your arrival would, produce a da ereffect.” 
we said this, sincerity; for hayhad shared the 
alagm of others at/Mrs. Glaston’s \atate, yet, already, 
imthis brief intenyiew, he,begamto,fdel a jealousy of 





young girliwho, had a power)which he had not, 

d who was,amoreover, so | quick-sighted, 

end wilfyl, that.he was lialf-afpaidofher. This fcel- 

ing wasidestingd.to grow onyhimpthe more they 
w of gach other, 


Rael té.Glaston 
any. Offdring a liberal 
reward forgap t; mn concerning 
} Henry, e-recovery"of his body if 


“Why startle her with such a question? If, in 
your judgment, it is a proper step, pray take it, Mr. 
Spiderby. Sheis at present unfit to decide any ques- 
tion. 1 would not like to speak about it to my sister 
to-day. If Mr. and Mrs. Hart say yes, that.will be 
enough.” 

He knew that it would, be—that the errand was 
only an excuse to see one towards whom he was con- 
stantly drawn by a restless and feverish desire to feast 
his eyes on her-misery, the sight of which made him 
wretched, yet had for him a tormenting fascination. 

“T hope that girl will return to her French and 
music when the excitement.is over,” he thought as 
he left the house. “She is too sharp for me.” 

“How is Mrs. Glaston, may I ask?” inquired the 
cashier as his employer entered the bank, 

“ Better, they say.” 

“ And Miss Bromley, after her journey ?” blushing 
alittle, “We rode together from London, as I was 
telling you, sir.” 

* She looked bright enough—if not a trifle too 
bright,” answered,the banker, rather tartly, “ You 
may draw up that ‘Reward,’ and send it out to the 
newspapers,” 


CHAPTER IV. 
By the pricking of my thum 
Samething vieked this way / a : Macbeth. 

Ox, the evening of the third day Peter, the porter, 
went away, leaving his employer still at the bank. It 
had been a hard day for the firm and all concerned. 
There had been, as Spiderby anticipated, a run oD 
the bank. The public -could not see why Glaston 
should bave committed suicide, unless his affairs were 
in a hopeless condition, for his partner had not said 
one word about his, being a defaalter, carefully pro- 
tecting bis reputation as he had promised Mrs, Glas- 
ton todo. Each man who had funds in that, institu- 
tion was eager to obtain them back again, if possible; 
so all game, friends. and strangers, hurrying and 
pressing to present their claims. 

The very sight of the crowd seemed to.rally Spi- 
derby from his low ,spirits. He enjoyed the false 
alarm which had set these people running tohim. 

Treddle stood at his place, placid and pleasant, well 
aware that he, had the cash under the. counter to 





satisfy every demand. _Howeyer much or little poor 
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Glaston had wasted of his own or partner’s capital, 
Spiderby had fortified himself, and was firm as a rock. 
A good many who-came-to draw out their deposits 
went away without doing so, satisfied from the 
amused, half-sareastic smile on the banker’s face, 
and from the cashier’s'’cheerful alacrity, that they: 
would be'safe to remain where they were. His per- 
sonal friends; who spoke with Spiderby, were assured 
that, although Glaston had lost heavily through pri- 
vate speculations of his own, he, Spiderby, could 
carry the bank on his shoulders and laugh at the load. 
That.this was no empty boast the events of the day 
proved, for, as business. ceased at three o'clock, 
Treddle, paying the last claimant the five thousand 
pounds. w ich he sosuddenly needed, asserted.to him 
triumphantly that: he had.still fifty thousand pounds 
under the counter, to,carry on the next.day’s business 
with. 

“ Then I won’t:;withdraw mine," isaid the ‘customer, 
colouring and langhivg. “ Butmo:one wantsite luse, 

‘ou see.” 


“Certainly mot. I don’t/blameyouy sir,orvany “of |~ 


the depositors, - Self«preservation is the first Jew! of | 
nature. You may take “my word: for itj-as«a disin- 
terested party) that this institution has’ never been 
more solvent than’atthishour. “Mr. Spiderby, antici- 
patiug what’ must come, replaced the wasted capital 
of his partner from private funds of his own. ' I 
brought fifty thousand pounds from the city yester- 
day to strengthen ‘the concern—Mr. Spiderby’s own 
money, sir=not even borrowed—that is, not mach of 
it. Sold out in certain directions at alucky moniett, 
and réalised almost enough to -cover™ bank’s 
losses,” 

“ Prudent man, that Spiderby,” remarked the cus- 
tomer. 

‘ - bn he’s sharp—but strictly honourable,”.assented 
redille. 

“ Liked t’other one best, though. Great loss. to our 
town. Iean’t) understand why he should have been 
sorash. :‘l’o leave such atwife too.” 

“ Nobody mndetstands it,” said. Treddle, turning:to 
his work. 

Many times during that day Spiderby, with a shake 
of the head, had insinuated that Glaston's: conrse 
could only be accounted for ‘on the supposition that 
something had gone wrong with his brain. It was 


true that hé had lost, in-some'way uvknown to his |’ 


partuer—but probably through speculations’ in gold 
or stocks—nearly all -his fortune ; but no young man 
ought to giveup for that, especially one-who had so 
much to live foras his friend Glaston. 

He, Spiderby, had observed’ a’ marked ‘change in 
his partner during the past few we¢ks, ahd had some- 
times thonght his head. was affected—had, they ob- 
served the saméthing? No? Well, it was only occa- 
sionally that he had betrayed these aberrations. For 
his part he truly believed that incipient brain fever, 
which might bave been checked if.it had, been under- 
stood in time, brought on or aggravated by his losses, 
was sole cause of the tragedy. Thus,in answering a 
great many questions and. paying out.a great deal of 
money, the day dragged by, bringing the welcome 
hour of closing. . But long after that;:cashier and 
book-keeper remained knitting up:thewavelled ends 
of the day’s work, making-all smovthfor the morrow. 
It was after:seven o’clock when’ the:two toolr: their 
departure, yet even ther Spidérby remained basy in 
his private room, forgetful of the important fact that 
he had had no dinner. 

Carelessly haughty and smiling: as ‘had been: his 
demeanour while surrounded by eager persons, grasp- 
ing their own, the’ crisis -had*told-on~him severely 
after all. “The mental-excitement of tho-past three 
days, added tothe fatigue of the last one, now be- 
trayed itself in his haggard countenauce us Treddle 
appeared at the -door for a moment to” congratulate 
him on the success ‘of the bank, and-to ask him “if 
tlere was anything more he could do beferé he, went 
home forthe night. 

“You may go round to the Glastons, if you will, 
on your way home, give my regards to the friends 
there, and excuse my not calling this evening. They 
will think it. strange. But I.don’t see how L can get 
away from here before nine o’clock,'as I have still a 
good many papers.to look over. Mr.\Hart-was here 
® short. time since, and knows there isno news, — Itis 
oaly as a matter of courtesy that I desire you tocall.” 

“Which I will do with the greatest pleasure,” said 
Treddle,, hastily. 

_ “| No. doubt. of. that, young .simpleton,” «muttered 
his employer to himsélf ‘as the «cashier went. briskly 
away. ‘Phe: of “meeting “Miss Bromley will 
put wings on-his heels. | Now. I might as well dis- 

Peter) for I shall wot leave this for some time.” 

‘Spiderby: went. to the front’ door ‘and’ found ‘the 
Porter: whistling to pass away the time as he-sat on 
the upper step; keeping guard over the door. 


ve you fastened up; Peter ?” 


* Everythin ht, sir, excepting this door, which 
Tu keoplog fe you? Bade evmeane Code! 


* Well, I shall not’ be able to get away for an hour or 
two yet; so youean go home. Iwill lock it on the 
inside until i am ready to-go out, ‘and will then see 
that it is made secure.” 

“T don’t like the idea of your being here alone 
‘after what's happened, sir.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind that,’ Peter. If any living in- 
‘traders should come they would find that I had a re- 
volver at my right hand.” 

“Well, sir, I wouldn’t. stay in there alone after 
dark for a handfal of them bills you have so plenty. 
I always was afeard of ghosts,. sir, and my mother 
before.me.. I’ve heard strange sounds down in them 
vaults.” : 

“When ?” .asked Spiderby, rather:startled. 

“Many.and many.a time—-not rats. neither, . I 
‘heard something last eveningiwhen I was down, see- 
ing ‘to things.” 

“Nonsense! What did-you heat?” 
“Groans. Human groans.” 
ee eet outright) a:sharp, unnatural 


'“Emagination, Peter,-all:imagination. It willbe 
“dark to-night.” 

*“Datk as a stack ‘of black eats,” responded’ tha 
porter. “I hopes you won't ‘be follered by ghosts 
or robbers on-your way home, sir.” 

“ Prrno coward, Peter,” said his employer, lightly, 
‘as he-went ‘in, turuing the huge key ‘in its wards, 

and thus shutting himself ap in the lonely building. 

He said truly that -he-was~no-coward ; but, as he 
walked back iuto.the iauer room.where a siugle gas- 
light was burning, he trembled from head to foot, 
and his eyes shot nervous glances at the barred 
“window, with its sheet-iron shutter, and the bolted 
and locked door leading down into the vaults. 

“That fellow gave me arterrible shock,” he mut- 
tered, sinking into the chair by his; desk, “ with his 
talk about-human groans, For a moment I was 
quite certain that: he—but he’s foolish, and it’s lucky 
for, me he is.” 

He-sat motionless for. some time, his arms folded 
eacross his:breast, bis gaze resting on the floor.. There 
owas new no eye) friendly or unfriendly, to read the 
rseeretsiof his'soul. It wasa relief for him to throw 
aside the mask he had-worn through the day: and 
let. his features’ suit themselves to his desperate 


Surely any who. knew Spiderby -as the sleek, con- 
ventional geutleman which he appeared to the world 
would have been surprised and shocked to read him by 
this new ight, for his face—dark, set, and glueomy— 
“revealed a sout neither sleek nor: conventional, but 
tortured by some rending passion, and writhing ander 
some unholy sorrow. He finally raised himselffrom 
his reverie: to consult his-watch. 

“Only nine. I-cannot move before eleven. I be- 
lieve my watch has run down,” 

He placed it to lis ear. It had not-run down. It 
was only the waiting that had quadrupled the length 
of the creeping minutes. Turning to his desk, hear- 
ranged the few papers lying about; then he took up 
a book, endeavouring to interest himself in that... It 
was anovel-—Spiderby read novels sometimes— whose 
heroine } was. beautiful .and interesting, but not:so 
beautiful or so-interesting, as.the woman of whom 
he was thinking; so the volume slipped from his 
hand, and his reverie again came over him. 

“There is only‘one thing - new between! Ler.and 
me,” heauurmured, “-her grief for him. How long 
shall Ihave to wait for that+o wear away, I wonder? 
Great Heaven! E\wish I could obliterate it as-swiftly 
as fate obliterated him! How’ still it'is here! “Not 
‘ten o'clock !” 

‘It-was very silent and still ‘alt about the great 


bled; the gaslight burned faiut and blue. “Without, 
‘black masses of rainless clouds*shut away the star- 
light ; the iron shutters gave no token of the solitary 
light burning in the back room, but the bank stood 
up, @ blacker shadow in the blackuess. The Offices 
inthe second and third storeys"were all occupied by 
those: who: closed. them before dark, “Two or three 
young men slept.in.the upper storey, but these had 
either retired early or.were out late. : Yetthere wasa 
haunting figure whereall appeared.so deserted. Peter 
Cooper had not. gone home ashe bad. received per- 
mission to do; 

Ourled up close against the door,-hesat on the cold 

stone sill.as.\the -hours lagged by. | He had taken 
some pisces of bread and cheese from-his pocket and 
\eatenithem ; butrthat-amusement had been long over, 
vsince which he had ‘remained there, curled ‘up in his 
shaggy. overcoat ikea: great Newfoundland dog, 
‘without even the relief of whistling to.pass away the 
‘time, his ear» pressed vagainst the ‘iron-sheathed 
door. 

Was it fidelity to Spiderby, banker, the cold-speak- 
ing, prompt-peying employer; which kept him to that 
wearisome watcli? 

Peter“was very ‘simple. “He had said that he was 





“stone building. “Within, not a’mouse pattered or nib- * 





afraid of ghosts, but he was not afraid to remain there 
on the steps, keeping chilly and solitary guard, until 
midnight. 

About that.time he heard the banker'moving in 
his office, | By keeping ‘his ear to the iron door he 
distinctly heard him unbolt the inner door which led 
down to the’ vaults. Peter shuddered and grow 
veolder than ever ; but not'with' the fear of ghosts. 
He arose, and, stealing softly around the.cornerof the 
building into.# vacant space which lay at the-west side, 
he clambered over a high fence, by: means of somo 
helps’ which ‘he had previously arranged there, and 
found himse)f’in the rough and stony ground on part 
of which’the bank stood. 

‘He was*pretty familiar with the. placey'but: ho fell 
onee or twice, so dark was the night,ere-he:reached 
the -man-hole'that- we have before referred to, tho 
shutter of which he felt with his hands, again bend- 
ing tis ear into.contact with it, the better to hear 
‘the mufiled,/dragging sounds‘which came nearer to 
‘the ‘window’ from 'the inside, 

Before longhé-heard the attempts of someone to 
open the various locks and bars with which it was 
made secare—dttompts in’ which, though not without 
vexatious delays, the person succeeded. 

Not a ray of lightemanated from the depths within 
as the shutter was pashed’ softly back. Peter shrank 
away a little, flattening himself against the wall, Ho 
could neither. see nor'be seen ; but he could:hear, 
‘and hearing, in’ this case; was almost as satisfactory 
‘as if he had ‘been able ‘to employ more of his five 
senses. He hvard'the laborious sighs, the deep inspi- 
rations, with ‘whicthsome one tugged and lifted at a 
heavy object, until it was raised to a level with tho 
opening, and-pushed throaghand out. He heard the 
toiler climb after it and emerge beside his silent, mo- 
‘tionless ‘burden. Peter, from: long remaining in the 
darkness, ‘could ‘make out the dim outline of that 
burden and its mover, who ‘could literally perceive 
nothing ‘with bis eyes, but groped and stumbled and 
staggered down the path towards the river, dragging 


‘that durk-object after him. 


Noiselessly Peter ‘crept ‘behind, while the other 
mate bis slow-way down the rugged bank to tho 
river’s' edge, murmuring in'the darkness, and faintly 
glinting as-it‘ swept by. ‘Here there was a pause, 
followed by aloud plash. The water lay so far below 
the ledge of rock just there as to prevent anything 
being rolled or thrown into it without some noise. 

There was a loud plash, as we bave said, followed 
by deep silence, broken ouly- by the soft and steady 
flow of the running stream. 

Peter almost broke'into a groan, but suppressed it 
as it rose. 

The man standing so near this unsuspected wituess 
of a dreadful deed did ‘groan. 

“Heaven have’ mercy‘on my soul!” -he said, in a 
low, stifled voice. 

“It never will,” responded Peter; below his breath. 

Almost as if he had heard him, or, rather, as if im- 
prlied by sudden tortare;,' the man started, and ran 
back along the path; stumbling and panting, but aux- 
ious to get away’ from ‘an accursed spot. 

‘\When he cameto'tlie man-hole he climbed‘in again, 
fastening it-behind him. Then the porter, who had 
followed him, retraced his steps to the river. 

By this time the clouds had parted a little; it was 


‘still very dark, but not so dark as it had been, and 


Peter had been called an owlmore than once for his 
stupidity in the\day-timesand his facility in getting 
about in the night. He now looked about for a pole 
with a hook at the end which he remembered had 
been left by some'of those engaged in searching for 
Mr. Glaston’s body in the -water. 

When, at last, he found it he lowered the barbed 
end into the river, ‘at the spot where the burden had 
been cast over, moving it: gently about, until it 
seemed to have caught in something, when he tried 
to pull it up with the object attached. It was some 
time before he could succeed in this ; for, although 
Peter was noted for his great strength, which made 
vothing of boxes of specie or iron ‘shutters, the 
weight at the end of the hook defied his herculean 
efforts, until he was nearly in despair. However, it 
came up-at last, growing somewhat lighter as it 
neared. the surface of the water. 

Planting one foot’ firmly in a crevice of the bank, 
so that he should not slip, Peter raised the pole, hand 
over hand, until the dangling mass. at the end came 
on a level with the bank, when, vy a dextrous move- 
ment, he seized and landed it at his feet—the body of 
a man, clothed in its ordinary garments, dripping, 
motionless, and ghastly. 

«He was dead days. ago—leastwise since yester- 
day, I make no doubt,” whispered the) porter, look- 
ing down at it, leaning on the pole to rest himeelf. 
“ And now—what’s todo ?: Lamust tellumother. Sie’ll 
put me up to the right thing,” he mused.’ “ Hoshan’t 
know till I’m ready 'to-spring the trap on‘him. “He'd 
send me after t’other one, and nobody the wiser, if-he 
suspevted thatI hadaneyeonhim. [’ll just shoulder 
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this, and take it home for to-night. Mother’s sharp 
She'll give me good advice.” 

He attempted to lift the dripping body. 

“]'ll be shot if he ain't weighted,” he muttered, 
laying it down again. “On his feet and in his 
pockets,” he continued, groping in the darkness 
after the things indicated. “Them areiron. They 
belong to the big scales in the cellar—I know ’em by 
the feel. The poor gentleman must have been des- 
perate bent on suicide when ho tied them to his feet 
and filled his pockets with ’em. Oh, what a world 
this is! Especially the genteel part of it! I made 
up my mind, some time since, that the evil one dressed 
in broadcloth and walked with a gold-headed cane. 
I'll come back early, fore daylight, for these weights. 
They'll form some pretty stout links in the chain of 
evidence, as the court’s allers talking about. Now, 
then 

He lifted, with a sudden effort, the body to his 
shoulders, climbing back with it up the path and over 
the wall—a feat accomplished with much difficulty, 
but safely surmounted, and without leaving any 
traces. 

The policemen of Burnley were few and far be- 
tween; it was now after one o’clock, the streets 
wrapped in profound repose, the more so that the 
uight was misty and threatened rain. 

After waiting for a few moments to rest himself, and 
to make sure that the way was clear, Peter resumed 
his burden, staggering slowly but sturdily forward, 
along the main street for a little way, then down an 
alley which brought him out upon a humble little quar- 
ter, filled, not with great houses, as might have been 
the case in a larger city, but with small one and two 
storey cottages, each isolated in its own little garden. 

Noiselessly opening the gate to one of these, he 
reached the front door, which he found unfastened, 
awaiting his return, Having but little to tempt the 
cupidity of night-prowlers, these poor people were 
not so particular about bolts and bars as they might 
be; he entered, without the necessity of arousing any 
one, but as he came in his mother opened the door 

-out of the sitting-room, and the light of her lamp 
flared over him and his burden. He hastily closed 
and locked the front entrance with one hand, support- 
ing his load with the other, then turned on the white, 
scared face of the woman. 

“ Don’t you make a noise, mother,” he said, quickly, 
detecting her impulse toscream, “ You must be silent 
as the grave now, if you never was before. Let me 
through, for my strength is gone.” 

The cold hand of the dread object swept her face 
as he pressed on with it into the tiny apartment, and 
slipped it down upon her neat carpet, all draggled and 
dripping as it was. 

* Heaven have mercy, Peter!” 

“‘ Mother, don’t you speak one word till I tell you 
what’s up. I told you last night of my discovery in 
the cellar. It was all true.” 

“Ob, dear! oh, dear!” 

* 'Po-night, as I suspected he would, after they had 
dione searching the river, he threw the body in. I 
watched the whole proceeding, and I fished it out.” 

“ What on earth was you thinking of, my son? 
You'll have the officers on usinstead of him. Why not 
let it lie, and goaudinform? It'll look mighty curious 
for them to find him here. The rich mau will swear 
the poor one down. Peter, you take that corpse up 
this minute, and go put it back where you found it.” 


(To be continued.) 








“Suor through the heart’’ is a common expres- 
sion; yet, out of 87,832 cases of gunshot wounds 
reported during the late war, it is said that in only 
four cases the bullet wounded the heart. There isa 
great deal of comfort in this fact ? 

A “Curae Jack” staying in Coleford has liber- 
ally presented an electro-plated cup to be shot for 
by the Coleford Company of Rifle Voluntoers. The 
Government scarcely does as much, though it 
assuredly merits the name of “‘ Cheap Jack.” 

A FEW days ago, at Dundee, a frugal housewife, 
when cleaning a large codfish, the extended form of 
which attracted observation, among other odds and 
ends found in its stomach a brass snuff-box, on the 
lid of which is the following inscription :—* Wil- 
liam Wilson. May, 1840. From a few friends.” 
The box is placed in a local museum, with a descrip- 
tion of its discovery. 

Price or LAND IN WARWICKSHIRE.—The Bush- 
wood and Lapworth estates of Mr. Robert Dolphin 
were recently sold by Mr. Holloway. The total 
amount realised by the sale was 47,0001. Messrs. 
Coleman and Coleman, solicitors, have furnished the 
following prices of the lots.—Lot 1, 200 acres 3 
roods 36 poles, 10,000/.; lot 2, 237 acres 2 roods 26 
poles, 11,3001.; lot 3, 142 acres 32 poles, 7,200J. ; 
lot 4, 178 acres 3 roods 8 poles, 7,8501.; lot 5, 141 
acres 1 rood 3 poles, 7,1501.; lot 6, 9 acres 1 rood 
5 poles, 6501. ; lot 7,42 acres 1 rood 2 poles, not sold; 
lot 8, 53 acres 3 roods 30 poles, 2,7501.; lot 9, 93 





acres 1 rood 15 poles, not sold; lot 10, 14 acres 
14 poles, 9002. ; lot 11, 2 roods 26 poles, 501.; lot 12, 
2 roods 10 poles, 551. These prices are exclusive of 
timber. The average price of the was just 
under 501. an acre. 

Tue Resipences or Royan VIisitors.—The 
refusal of the offer of Her Majesty to place Buck- 
ingham Palace at the disposal of the Emperor of 
the Brazils during his stay is only the repetition of 
what occurred at Lisbon. On his arrival there the 
King of Portugal sent his chamberlain to say that 
the royal of Necessidadus had been specially 
prepared for his reception. It is one of the most 
spacious in Southern Europe, and in many ways 
worthy of being the home of an Imperial visitor. 
But his Brazilian Majesty declined the offer, observ- 
ing that he was in mourning, that he had come to 
a on a tour of study and observation, and 
that he should feel he was less in the way of his 
royal relations if he stayed, like any other private 

entleman, at one of the hotels. As to the Prince 
oul of Germany, his preference of the Prus- 
sian Embassy is only in keeping with the well- 
known fact that the mansion was purchased by the 
King of Prussia, not oases an ambassadorial resi- 
dence, but to accommodate the King or any Prus- 
sian prince who would prefer that residence to an; 
offer of our sovereign. Royalty, it may be observed, 
does not like to intrude upon regal hospitality any 
more than persons in ordinary life like to intrude 
upon the courtesy of friends. 


CONCRETE GARDEN WALKS. 

W2at is required is a cement that will be durable 
on walks and that will keep the grass from growing 
through them. There are so many different methods 
of making concrete or cement walks, that itis a 
difficult matter to decide which one is the best. The 
cost of materials that enter into the construction of 
walks also varies greatly, and that which is the 
cheapest in one locality may be the most expensive 
in another. All these circumstances must be taken 
into consideration whenever reading of or attempt- 
ing to lay down cheap and durable walks. Where 
coal tar can be obtained, a good, durable walk can 
be made by filling in 4 to 6 inches in depth of broken 
stone and gravel. Make the surface level, and spread 
on a thin coat of hot coal tar; sift on fine sand or 
coal ashes; repeat the operation until three or four 
coats of tar are applied; roll or beat down each 
coat, and sift on as much sand or gravel as will 
adhere. 

Another method :—Take about equal parts of coal 
ashes and old slacked lime (from an old wall will 
answer) ; sift into a heap; make a hole in the 
centre and pour in hot coal tar, and mix as you 
would mortar. Let the heap remain a few days, or 
until it begins to harden, then spread it upon the 
walk-bed 2 to 4 inches thick ; roll down and sprinkle 
the surface with fine sand or gravel. If applied 
when first mixed, it will stick to the shovels and 
spades used, and is very difficult to handle, but 
after a few hours it becomes more like mortar. 

A cheaper walk can be made as follows :—Take 
two barrels of freshly slacked lime, and oneof good 
cement, and mix with water, as for mortar. Spread 
this over a good foundation of broken stone and 
gravel. Asit hardens, rolldown smooth.  E. T. 


Driamonps worth 10,000. were brought by the 
Cape mail steamer which arrived last week. 

War SHIP FOR THE AUSTRALIANS.—The Vic- 
torians have got their first iron-clad, the ‘“ Cer- 
berus.”. It was built in England, and as the colony 
contributed nearly 25,0001. towards her construc- 
tion, which cost five times that amount, she may 
be regarded almost as a present made to Victoria by 
the mother country. 

Tact OF THE CROWN PrRince.—The most diffi- 
cult task of all those accomplished by the Crown 
Prince of Germany was most assuredly the visit 
made to the French department of the International 
Exhibition. Many people indeed were of opinion 
that it would be wise to giveit up altogether; but the 
Crown Prince is not used to be deterred by difficulty, 
and entering the “ French annexe,’’ not mindful of 
the facility with which the words might be applied 
to late acts, he maintained the same self-possession 
he had shown in the other portions of the Exhibition, 
as if totally unconscious of = 2 impediment to 
the cordiality of his reception. . de Sommerau 
and his aide-de-camp, M. Ernest Fillonneau, on the 
other hand, advanced to receive his Imperial High- 
ness with all due ceremony, and with the same high- 
bred unconsciousness. But all embarrassment was 
at an end when the Crown Prince, after looking 
round with admiration, turned to the two gentlemen, 
and said, ina clear voice: ‘The most Ppy 
moment of my life was that in which I was com- 
pelled to draw my sword against France, and the 
sight of these rare productions of her genius and in- 
dustry increases my regret tenfold.’’ Needless to 
say that all French hearts were won by the graceful 





compliment, nor that the Crown Prince knew well 
enough beforehand that such would be the case. 


FLIRTS, 
Ir is with the confirmed lady flirt the spoone 
oung man is most successful. She has similer 
tes to himself. She is equally as vain and shallow. 
If he is not, neither is she Eg adage she has no 
, 


one to flirt with, though, unlike she will flirt 
with one she does not care a button about. It isa 
matter of the utmost indifference to her how many 
hearts she lacerates; she is never better pleased 
than when she is making poor fools jealous about 
her. She will look languishingly on one if she 
imagines she can thereby stab the heart of another. 
In a general way she is accomplished. That is to 
say, she can sing and play tolerably, converse in an 
agreeable, though low, vein, and make herself 
lively. But she has never read anything since she 
left school more solid than a novel, and it is a mat- 
ter of considerable doubt whether she knows how 
to make a pudding or sew a button on a shirt. Cer. 
tainly, when in company, she would deem it a posi- 
tive disgrace to assert she was capable of humble 
accomplishments. Her cheeks would blush and her 
eyes flash if such things were asserted of her. She 
is not proud of what.she can and does do, but 
of what she cannot and will not do. It is difficult 
to understand why it should be deemed discreditable 
for a young lady to be able to do things for herself 
other than choosing a bonnet or embroidering an 
antimacassar; but it is so, for all that. 

It is remarkable, but, nevertheless, true, that, as 
a rule, flirts (both male and ae do not marry 
quickly. The chances are that a girl who becomes 
en at eighteen, and on becoming engaged 
and di , a3 it is the custom for flirts to do, 
ultimately settles down into a confirmed old maid, 
and a very sour old maid too. She most probably 
becomes a thoroughly discontented woman, who 
makes many enemies and few friends. She has no 
resources within herself, for the one great pleasure 
of her life has gone from her. She can no longer 
flirt. If she does wed, as a general rule she de- 
velops into the most virulent wasp, makes her hus- 
band miserable, and brings » her children badly. 

It is not very difficult to find reasons why flirts do 
not marry. Sensible men admire in a woman some- 
thing besides a pretty face and engaging manners. 
They love intellect, common-sense, and heart—three 
qualifications which, generally, the flirt does not 
possess. She strangles whatever healthy human 
nature she possesses ; but the true woman allows 
her affections full play, and is not ashamed of them. 
She will not lead a man to believe she cares for him 
when she does no such thing, she will not flirt with 
him just for the sake of flirting. She has a truer 
conception of what is right, and possesses a great 
deal more common-sense. She has derived her edu- 
cation from something else than three-volume novels 
and the society of i fops. She can be 
thoroughly merry, but she knows how to be merry 
without being idiotic. She can do something else 
than merely indulge in the suggestive “ chaff ”’ which 
flirts delight in, though she has no objection to joke 
and poke fun. She would not be ashamed to confess 
she looked after the domestic arrang ts of a 
house. She may attract less attention in a draw- 
ing-room than the flirt does, because she is less noisy 
and obtrusive ; but, for all that, she will get married 
sooner, and make her husband a better and a truer 
wife. She may excite less admiration, but the one 
man who loves her will love her with all his heart. 
A genuine woman does not desire to be loved by 
more than one man, nor does a true man care to s¢- 
cure the affections of more than one woman, A true 
woman does not care for a spooney young man. She 
dislikes his foppishness, the vapid compliments he 
pays her, and his effiminacy. He quickly finds this 
out, and leaves her in peace. Thus, if he ultimately 
gets married, it is to a flirt, and the “ happy pair” 
lead the jolliest cat and dog life imaginable. He 
often, however, develops intoa crusty, misanthropi- 
cal, ce old bachelor, and becomes sv disagree- 
able and conceited that he is universally hated by 
everybody but himself. 

There is no use denying that flirting is, under 
certain conditions, extremely pleasant. So many 
people would-not indulge in it were it not so. But 
it is frequently productive of disastrous results, and 
confirmed flirts are people who should be studiously 
avoided by those who are at all susceptible. There 
have been many lives chequered and darkened by 
their machinations. Flirting is, sometimes, quite 
legitimate. Lovers must, of course, flirt to a cer- 
tain extent before they can properly understand one 
another. But then it is not indulged in as at 
amusement pureand simple. Itis a righteous re 
tribution that the after-lives of flirts are generally 
more or less miserable. We should be very son 
were it otherwise. When young they have the 
at their feet, and they kick it to the disadvantage 
of others. Itis only just that it should ultima’ 
be kicked away from them altogether. 
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CLARE ORMOND. 


—»—_— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Berore the storm burst Jasper and Clare had at 
‘least a few honrs of supreme happiness. They 
wandered through the grounds, talking such non- 
sense as lovers delight in. They did not appear at 
luncheon, for neither of them cared for such mun- 
dane things as bread and butter, and they were ouly 
recalled to their remembrance of the claims of others 
by seeing Doctor Brooke and his son walking up tho 
avenue towards the house. 

“Oh dear, I must go in and dress for dinner,” said 
a “Who would have thought it could be so 

ate ?”” 

Jasper clasped her hand tenderly. 

“Time has indeed flown on wings of light to-day. 
Ihave put far away from me every intruding thought 
of care, though I have at this moment a sad presenti- 
ment that tho sunshine of this hour will soon be 
overclouded. Such happiness as ours is too bright 
to last, my darling.” 

“Why do you say that, Jasper? If ever two 
beings should be thankful and happy it is you and I. 
All things have indeed worked together for our 
good, and I think Heaven watches over us, insignifi- 
vant as we are,” 

“T believe it indeed, Clare, and to Heaven I will 
trust to bring us safely through such tribulations as 
tay come to us before our future happiness is secured.” 

She raised her eyes with sudden terror in them. 

“What is it, Jasper? What do you apprehend? 
My aunt may be capricious, but she will hardly 
change her mind about us now.” 

“Itis not that which I dread, my love. I will tell 
you this much. I believe a great trial approaches us 
—of what nature I cannot now explain; but if you 
will only have courage and confidence in my father 
and myself, I think we can extricate our barque from 
the tempest that threatens to burst on it,” 

“Oh, Jasper, from what quarter will it come? 
You speak in enigmas, and my poor, cowardly heart 
begins to dread—I scarcely know what.” 

“Iam sorry I spoke at all, Clare, since I see how 
you are affected by my words. I wish only to pre- 
pare you for—for my aunt’s death, for my father 
thinks it impossible for her to last many days longer. 
What may follow that event Heaven alone knows.” 

Clare trembled, and excitedly asked : 

“Can the drops I have given her have hurt her in 
any way? Oh, Jasper, I eannot tell you how bitterly 
I regret my foolishness. I had every assurance that 
they were perfectly harmless.” 





(THE FATAL PAPER. ] 


Anxious to spare her as long as he could the know- 
ledge of the critical position in which she stood, 
Jasper said : 

“T am certain you believed that, my darling, or 
you would never have used them. After all, I may 
be only alarming myself unnecessarily, and my aunt 
may live to see us happily united. It is only her 
death I dread—only her death,” he repeated, as if 
mechanically. 

“Can nothing be done for her? Isshe so far gone 
as to be past all hope 2?” 

“ Everything that skill could accomplish has already 
been done. Both Doctor Brooke and my father, who 
is a well-read physician, though he does not assume 
the title of one, have regularly attended her for years. 
But for them she would have been in her grave long 
since.” 

“ She must live till after we are married, Jasper. 
Tell your father at all risks to keep her alive so 
long,” said Clare, scarcely conscious of what slie was 
saying. 

A dim fear began to penetrate to her mind that 
the elixir she had so innocently used had injured her 
aunt; and with it came such unspeakable horror that 
by the time she had gained the side entrance, which 
communicated with both of their apartments, she was 
pale as death. 

Jasper took her hand, and more cheerfully said : 

“You must do as I have done to-day, Clare—have 
strength enough to put from you all apprehension of 
what to-morrow may bring forth. We have been 
supremely happy for the last few hours, and I have 
faith to believe that we shall be so again.” 

‘*Oh, Jasper, if I thought those drops have really 
burt my aunt I would not care much what became of 
me! I should be too wretched to care for anything.” 

Jasper had pledged his word to his father not to 
betray to any one the result of the analysis they had 
made till the proper time came to do so, and at this 
moment, when he might have been tempted to speak, 
Mr, Clifford himself came down the lateral hall in 
which they were standing. 

He said, with a faint smile: 

“T hope you have made love enough to each other 
for one day, my children. You have barely time for 
your toilette, Clare, before dinver is served, and both 
Doctor Brooke and his son are here. Have you seen 
Miss Coylein pom wanderings through the grounds?” 

“ We have had eyes only for each other,” replied 
Jasper. “She may have been walkirg too, but we 
have not seen her.” 

“It is very strange. I have been trying to find 
her for the last two hours, as I had something im- 
portant to say to her, but she is not to be found.” 
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“ Oh, she'll be all right, and dressed as beautifully 
as ever when dinner is served,” was Jasper’s careless 
reply, and Clare effected her escape to her own apart- 
ment. 

As she passed Claudia’s door she knockel, and, re- 
ceiving no reply, looked in. ‘The room was vacant, 
but a sheet of paper which seemed to have been 
wafted to the floor by the fresh breeze that came 
through the open windows fluttered to the feet of 
the intruder. 

Clare picked it up, saw that it had not been folded, 
and mechanically read the lines, which were ad- 
dressed to herself : 

“CLARE ORmMOND,—I am going away, to stay till 
my efforts to serve you and your lover are rightly 
appreciated. J am aware that Mrs. Adair is bitterly 
angry with me, and I do not care to face her displea- 
sure. Ascene between us might be fatal to her, and, 
wuch as you may desire her death, I have no interest 
in being instrumental in the furtherance of your 
plans. 

“ Your love charm will soon accomplish its work ; 
the wealth you have coveted will be yours. But be- 
ware, for a Nemesis is upon your path, and the fair 
future that looms before you is already overshadowed 
with the clouds of fate. 

* When death enters this house, asit will ere long, 
I will return to its shelter; then you will learn tho 
only terms on which immunity for your crime will be 
accorded you. The drops you have administered to 
your aunt were poisoned, though that can be no news 
tv you. [have visited your room and taken possession 
of the bottle containing them. I shall take it away 
with me, to be used as evidence against you should 
you attempt to turn on me and refuse the only com- 
promise by which your safety can be insured.” 

Half-dazed with horror, Clare read the lines twice 
over before she could quite take in all their dreadful 
meaning. Then, with a moan of anguish, she fell 
fainting to the floor with the paper clutched in her 
hand, and was found there by Hebe, who came up to 
see if Claudia had gone back to her room. 

Her outcries brought Jasper to her assistance, who 
fortunately secured the paper before a group, col- 
lected by the girl’s wild cries, approached the room. 
He thrust it in his pocket, lifted the insensible girl 
in his arms, and strode with her to her own apart- 
ment, saying, by way of explanation: 

“ Miss Ormond has not recovered from her fright 
of last evening. She has stayed too long in the hot 
sun walking with me this morning, and this is the 
result. Come with me, Lyra, and assist me to bring 
her back to consciousness.” 

His father and the servant girl went into Clare’s 
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room with him, and by the united exertions of the 
three she presently revived, and, looking wildly 
around her, cried out : 

“Where is it? Where is that dreadful paper? 
Oh, I shall die! I shall die if. what she says is 
true !” 

“ What paper ?” asked Mr. Clifford. “I have seen 
none, my child.” 

“TI had it—I found it on the floor in Claudia’s 
room. I—I read the dreadful words, and—and 
I——”’ 

Again she sank into insensibility,,ahd@ fell from 
one fainting fit into another till the vielentshock she 
had received terminated in feverand delirium. Jas- 
per was almost beside himselfwith .terror, but his 
father reassured him by:declaripg that-youth and an 
unbroken constitution»would bring ber through the 
attack in afew days. 

The dinner that day was-scarcely touched by those 
for whom itchad been setout. Jasper came down, 
and tried) to do the honours, in the absence of the 
ladies ofi:thé family, but-bis father remained beside 
Clare the:greater portion of the time till the party 
of gentlemen were summoned to Mrs. Adair’s apart- 
ment. 

Before going to it Jasper found means to show his 
father Olandia’s letter, and neither of them scrupled 
to read it. "Mr. Clifford gloomily said : 

‘“T¢ iseas I supposed. “There is some deep-laid 
scheme of*villany to bedeveloped by that wretched 
woman and her accomplice. I have been working:to 
defeat them, and Iwill:do it yet, or perish in\therat- 
tempt. I wish now that I had prepared that poor 
child for the blow, and told her all that we know, 
She is in-mo condition now to understand what is 
said to her, but if any proof of her innocence were 
wanting it has been supplied by the vivid horror ex- 
pressed in her face when she referred to that letter. 
It was a cruel, cruel blew tostrike, but it was worthy } 
of Claudia Coyle. The»wretched viper! Shes q 
yet perish through her own-venom, if I-can-ogly 4 
follow her up through albher sinuous windings.” 

“Whither can Miss Coyle have gone? I hardly 
think she has left the neighbourhood,” said Jasper. 

“No; she has doubtless taken refuge with the 
man I have seen her walking with at night more than 
once lately. I have been near enough to them to 
hear their voices distinctly, but they spoke in French, 
and I could only understand a word here and there. 
I should, perhaps, have told Mrs. Adair at once, but 
Iam so much afraid of exciting her that I forbore, 
thinking that I could defeat Claudia in the end.” 

“We will—we must do that, father. But we must 
go now, or my aunt will become impatient.” 

“ Yes, we will go to her, for it is not safe to excite 
her in the least degree. Her condition is very critical, 
and her death just.at this crisis would be a terrible 
thing for Clare.” 

The father and son joined the other gentlemen, 
Doctor Brooke and his son, and went with them to 
Mrs. Adair’s room. She had slept for several hours 
since her attack in the morning, and looked cheerful 
and well pleased to see her old friend and his son. 

With a smile, she said: 

“ The last act.in the tragi-comedy of life is about 
to be consummated, doctor. My will is made, and I 
wish you to witness it. After it is duly signed and 
sealed all that remains to me is to make my peace 
with Heaven and shuffle off the mortal coil which, 
of late years, has been more of an encumbrance than 
anything else to me.” 

_ old man pressed her hand tenderly, and gently 
said : 

“It is appointed unto all‘of us. to die, but making 
@ will is no evidence that your time is near, my dear 
madam. I came at your bidding; but now that I am 
here you must not bring up such lugubrious fancies 
for my entertainment. I am not thinking of dying, 
I assure you, and you are notso much older than 
myself.” 

“The warning is here,” replied Mrs, Adair, placing 
her hand significantly upon her left side. “ But we 
will let that pass, as I have found that talking of 
one’s ailments only seems to intensify them. Bring 
np the table, Dick. I have added a codicil to my 
will, which is not to be read till after my death. 
You see I have not lost my taste for dramatic effect, 
and I have prepared a surprise for you when the in- 
strument is read.” 

Mr. Clifford earnestly regarded her, but she re- 
plied to his questioning glance by saying, with a 
laugh : 

“You will be as much surprised as any one, Dick ; 
but I am not going to give you a hint of what the 
codicil contains. I have folded the paper in such a 
way that no glimpse is to be obtained of my writing, 
and all you have to do is to sign your names, 
patient, friends; it will not be long before the little 
mystery I have chosen to throw around my last will 
and testament will be made clear to you.” 


fully on her open portfolio, wrote her own signature, 
and watched the signers as they traced their names 
on the few inches of space left for that purpose. 

Mrs. Adair then folded and sealed it herself, im- 
pressing on the wax a seal she ordinarily used, on 
which was a ship tossing on @ stormy sea, with the 
motto “ Such is life.” 

She smiled faintly as she-read it, and said : 

“My storms have chiefly been mental ones, but I 
sometimes think they are harder to bear than the 
evils of adversity. I could more easily have struggled 
with the world than have borne, in the silence of my 
own heart, the griefs anddisappointments which have 
assailed me, Ah! life is a sad, sad puzzle, and now 
that I have reached its utmost verge I can but look 
back and think of the words of Job, that ‘man ’—and 
in a greater degree woman—'is born to trouble, as 
the sparks fly upward.” 

“True,” said Doctor Brooke, who up to that mo- 
ment had been silent, sighing heavily, ‘‘ and the older 
men get the greater fools they aresometimes. They 
often deserve the troubles they bring upon themselves 
through their own folly.” 

Mrs. Adair glanced shrewdly at him. 

“ What has med to you, doctor? Yesterday 
Ithought you in the seventh heaven of bliss, aud, 
ifeyou will excuse my frankness, of senile imbe- 
/eility.” 

Phe old gentleman coloured and looked abashed. 

He gravely replied : 

“I kuow now that I-have been acting under a de- 
lusion, ‘madam. / You do not believe in such things, 
Lam-aware, but Dyaad a revelation last night fromene 
}whovhas beotithe:guard and guide of my life since 
she left mesté dwellamong the angels. 


more-heartil 
egiance than I did yesterday on your new engage- 
ment ; yet the disappointment to the fair widow must 
have been a severe one.” 

“ You mean as regards the material advantages of 
an alliance with a man of ample fortune. I have re- 
gained my sober senses, Mrs: Adair, and I-can now 
see that in myself there can be but’ little to attract 
so brilliant and charming a woman as Mrs. Harte. I 
intend to do by her what I think is right and honour- 
able, and I shall settle upon her a@ certain annual 
sum, which will be sufficient to compensate her for 
such disappointment as she may feel.” 

“ And prevent a@ suit for breach of marriage pro- 
mise,” whispered Walter Brooke to Jasper. “The 
widow's a humbug, but the old man ‘believes in her, 
and my sister and [ are more than willing to give up 
a few hundreds a-year to be quit of her.” 

Mrs. Adair here said: 

“T hope this change in your plans will make no 
difference to Judith. You will not withdraw your 
consent to her marriage with Mr. Bowden ?” 

The doctor rather ruefully replied : 

“T have given my word, and an honourable man 
never withdraws that; but it will be a dreadful in- 
convenience to me to have no lady to manage my 
house. Walter must be looking out for a wife, [ 
suppose, and if he had been fortunate enough to find 
one in that sweet little niece of yours, I could have 
contented myself without Judith. But that is quite 
out of the question now, I suppose.” 

“ Quite,” replied Mrs. Adair. “ Olare is betrothed, 
with my full consent, to my nephew, Jasper Clifford, 
and their marriage will take: place without any un- 
necessary delay.” 

“Then I am to congratulate you,’my boy,” said 
Walter to his successful rival, as graciously as he 
could. “I thought it would be so from what I saw 
yesterday.” 

Jasper only bowed io reply, and “Mrs. Adair sud- 
denly asked: 

“ What has become of Claro? I havenot seen her 
since that iroportant interview this morning.” 

“She is lying down, aunt,” Mr. Clifford hastened 
to say. “The fright of last evening and the excite- 
ment of this moruing have been too much for her. 
I have been up to see her, and I think she will soon 
be better, though she is not well enough to visit you 
this evening.” 

“T am sorry to hear'that; I wanted her to talk to 
me, and to read me to sleep, as Claudia often does ; 
for she will not be allowed to approach me again till 
I summon her to dismiss her from this house.” 

The gentlemen looked at each other, for they all 
were aware of Miss Cuyle’s sudden disappearance, 
though it had been thought advisable to keep Mrs. 
Adair in ignoranee of her evasion. 

Mr. Clifford drily said : 

“ Miss Coyle will make no effort to intrude on you, 
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with her, and she aecepts her exile with resignation 
I think we had better leave you now, for you are be. 
ginning to look weary.” 


“Yes, you may go. A little effort tires me now, 


Good-bye, doctor. Come and shake hands with me, 
for of late [ always feel, in parting from a friend, 
that it may be for the last time.” 


“You must not have such melancholy fancies,” 
was tho reply. 
But Doctor Brooke took both of her hands in his, 


and the two looked each other in the eyes with that 
sad and pathetic expression which seemed to say 
“ Adieu till we meet in a better land.” 


He pressed his lips to her hands, and tears were ip 
his eyes as he turned away, for his professional ex- 
perience enabled him to see that in her face which 
led him to believe that her premonitions of a speady 
end were all too true. 

* © we * * 

The grotesquovand the sad always lie side by sids 
in life; acd we turn from the shaded chamber of tho 
doomed lady to the doings of Phosbe Simpson. 

She hadtaken' Walter into her confidence, and con. 
fessed to himethat a practical of hers had led 
between Mrs. and his father. 

eto. aid her in repairing the 
mischief she if that-were possible now, 
Relyingron Claud that the widow 
would qeietly withdraw)’ Phosbéeninduced Walter to 
ride over to her sfatinér’seandsbripghack with hin 
the bast of his exact copy of 
the one she had le 

As before, s 'eroom after 


He was only too 


time she has-been i tyand I have :been mis- with plos- 
ledybyeavhat I to-becherovrishes.” phorus, de: adialo. 

“Oh -then you havéteemtetopped in your-head-| She’ itewusda}iplace upon the 
plongyeareer towards strife whdrwretchedness dusing | pillowwand¥Waltetpbanehthitho open window, swept 
hthe nemnant’of:yourdife. ee ee hthe penne mame TI tliat the 
pavell,’” said-theidl y” Sdeongratulate: d from)bis light slumbers, 

ily on yourereturoto your old‘al- | and: t-cap, exclaiming: 
“Ha! Are those strains from tle mystic realms 


of spirit-land? What do I see? An angel ministrant 
from realms of blessedness. Hast thou come back to 
me, angel of my desolated life, or am I dreaming ?” 

In a faint, carefully modulated whisper, Plbe 
breathed, rather;than spoke, a few words, to which 
the deluded old man listened as to av oracle. 

“It isno dream, Iam-permitted to return to you, 
to resume our-communion,’ and Aspasia must be 
banished from your heart and life.” 

He made an‘ effort'to touch her, but Phosbe recoiled 
from the side of his couchyand,-in doing so, gave s 
sudden impulse to the .bust, which :rolled down and 
struck’him onthe breast.: As she gained the door she 
paused, and, still in that unearthly-whisper, said: 

* My image has been-miraculously renewed. Clasp 
that to your beart;and never-more think of giving mo 
a rival.” 

Incredible: as it»may ‘seem, Doctor. Brooke impli- 
citly believed in the reality of this scene, and in the 
morning he acted on it. He spoke frankly to Mrs. 
Harte, and offered her sach: compensation for her 
disappointment as she’ was very glad to accept in 
lieu ‘of the hand she had known from the previous 
evening would never be hers. 


°CHAPTER(XXXV. 

Mrs. Aparr retired in her usual‘health, but Mons 
was told by Mr. Clifford toe:make her bed in tho 
dressiug-room, lest her mistress might need her io 
the night. Why he was-souneasy he could himself 
scarcely have explained, but that premonition of im- 
pending evil which comes with subtle power ‘to per- 
sons of sensitive organisationwarned him tliat the 
very hours of the invalid were numbered. 

With asad heart he went up’to Clare’s apartment, 
to find her still delirious; and ‘ineapable of compre- 
hending the sense of the words le whispered in lier 
ear, in‘ the hope that they might: afford her comfort 
= courage for the trial that he felt assured awaited 





r. 
Lyravwatched beside her, ‘and. administered the 
medicine at regular intervals. «Mr, Olifford came up 
more than once during the night, that he might see 
how Clare was getting on; and ‘report. her condition 
to Jasper. ‘He, poor fellow, threw ‘ivimself on a sofs 
dressed as he was, and throughout ‘the long hours of 
that seemingly endless night he scarcely slept at all. 
More than-once ‘Mr, Clifford went to Mrs. Adairs 
door and listened, but all seemed still within, and Le 
retired reassured, unconscious that the angel of death 
had already entered the portal and done his work. 
At dawa Clare lay sleeping heavily, stupefied by 
the narcotic she had taken, and the weary hours 
passed on till ten o'clock, Mrs: Adair’s usual time for 
rising. Mona had flitted about her room arrang!0g 
things as usual, and more than once iad been struck 
with the immobility of the old lady’s attitude, but 
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near, for-one of. Mrs. Adair’s fancies had been that 

if any one-looked steadily into a sleeper’s face the 

electric power of ‘that glance would arouse the dor- 

mant soul from the deepest slumber, ' She lay turned 
slightly on oneside, withher face: partially hidden 
from view, andyher hands clasped’over her-heart; as 
if to still its too-rapid pulsations. 

Mona thought she slept unusually late, but’ no’sus- 
picion of the truth was aroused till she aecidentally 
dropped upon the floor a book’ she ‘was dusting ; she 
turned in affright to the bed; expecting ‘to’receive a 
reproof for her @wkwardness. ‘ 

As there was no movement, ‘not'even @ quiver of 
the folded hands, she became alarmed, and; reckless of 
consequenees, rushed to the bedside, and placed her 
hand upon those of her mistress. 

The icy chilt of those slender fingers told her that 
all their’earthly*work was done, and; with a wild cry, 
Mona rushed ‘from the chamber of death, and met 
Mr. Clifford coming again to ascertain how Mrs. Adair 
had passed the night. 

In the dim light of the corridor he had but an im- 
perfect view of her face, but :he intuitively knew 
what had happened. With effort, he asked : 

“What is it, Mona? ~“Why are you.so much 
alarmed ?” 

“ Ohy sir!—oh, ‘Mr. Olifford;.she’s gone...-Oh! my 
poor missis my poor missis |’ 

“ Hush! do not raise an alarm, for Clare'is-very ill, 
and she must know nothing of this. ‘Come back with 
me to Mre-Adair’s room. You-may have been mis- 
taken.” 

“Oh! I wish I was—I wish Iwas ; butshe’scold, 
and lying there like a stone’ woman. . I'touchied her, 
then I knew itwasall over:with her panypoor ntissis: 
She was quick like, Mr. Clifford; butéhewas good to 
me, for all that.” 

While: Mona tatked ‘thus, inthe’ falness’of her 
heart, Mr. Clifford made rapid strides towards ‘the 
open door of ‘Mrs. Adair’s‘apartment,;-and in a few~ 
moments stood: beside the‘still-form on ‘whose lifé for 
a few weeks, or even days, so much had depended. 

A rapid glance showed hint that ali was*over=that 
she had passed away in a tranquil ‘sleep, aud that 
several hours had. probably elapsed siuce ‘the spirit 
left its ‘tenement of clay: “He reveretitly closed the 
eyes, and, ktiéeling beside'the bed; prayed during a 
few moments for the reposé‘of' the departed oul, and 
also for guidance in the difficalt, path this sudden 
death had opened before him. 

Then, giving Mona such orders as were needed, Mr. 
Clifford went in search of Jasper, to tell him what 
had occurred, and to send him for Doctor Brooke, that 
the two might make a post-mortem examination and 
ascertain the cause of Mrs. Adair's sudden death, He 
had no doubts himself, for .she: had .suffered from 
aneurism of the heart, and. he-had long known that 
death might strike her at any moment. ‘But it) was 
necessary; for Clare's sake, to have the cause of ber 
death ascvertained.-beyond' dispute ;. and as Doctor 
Brooke was.a skilfuleurgeon; ‘and ~he himself: quite 
able to.act a8 an assistant, the examination could’ be 
made without any y publicity, and «its vre- 
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sults used in defence! of ‘the hapless: girl on’ whom it 





was evident Claudia Coyle and:her:accomplice meant } 


to fix the charge’of murder. ‘The full-turpitude of 
their designs Mr. Olifford could» not‘fathom, but he 
supposed they intended to-extort a-heavy-ransom from 
Clare to.saveher ‘from the accusation they would 
otherwise bring against her. 

He found Jasper; looking’ pale and-hexvy-eyed, 
walking to and fro-beneath ‘the: windows of ‘Clare's 
apartment. When- he'saw his father’s face he knew 
that something dreddful had happened, ‘and he, think-' 
ing then-only of Clare atid ‘her danger, hoursely ex- 
claimed: 

“She is dead! ‘ And-you have come to tellme !” 

His father understood him, and, drawing: him from | 
the vicinity ‘of ‘Clare's room, hastened to'say : 

“Clare. is sleeping, and I. hope the best for her 
now thatthe delirium is, quieted. Death has en- 
= the house, but his. dart was not levelled at her, 

asper.” 
For a moment the -young man.gazed silently. in 
his face, then said, with repressed/excitement : 

“ My aunt was his.victin, aud she+-my darling, my 
darling—is in danger from this sudden event. Those | 
wretches will:act. promptly now,'aud wershall not. 
have time to save ler from the toils they have spread 
for her, Oh, father! my heart will -break,» as: will 
that of Clare, if this villany: be not cleared: up‘and its 
authors punished.” 

“My son, I will use every effort to bring the truth 
to light. : A:nefarious ‘plot has ‘been concocted, but 
we hold some of the threads of it:im our hands, and 
they will serve as aiclue tothe: vest." Gonow with- 
out delay for Doctor Brooke,\and be sure’that he 
brings with him his case-‘of surgical instruments. 

© must. ascertain the immediate eause of Mrs. 
Adair's death ; though I have no doubts myself, we 


/the’brain alone ;\and, giving thew 


‘When that is: accomplished ‘the eld lady must be 
placed in the family vault withoutwonecessary delay, 
and I will hasten to Mr. Ormond, and@obtain his assist- 
‘ance in clearing up the villavy that*has been so cle- 
verly concocted. That. Johan Spiers is at the bottom 
of it I cannot help believing, though Mr. Ormond 
wrote to me that his daughter had nothing to fear 
from him, as he had gone to South America, and 
would probably not.retura.. Do you think it possible 
that he and Claudia Coyle can be in league with each 
‘otirer ?” 

A sudden ‘conviction that it was so flashed on Jas- 
per’s mind. 

““T believe he is. His pretended departure was only 
& ruse to put-us all- off our guard. .He is the man 
you have seen in the grounds-at night with Claudia, 
I feel sure, and, if youcan unearth him, you will fiud 
the true criminal.” 

“But where can they have met? | Besides, he 
pretended to be desperately in love with Clare; 
_ the person I have seen is evidently Miss Coyle’s 
lover. 

* His love for Clare was feigned, and for some:pur- 
pose that we-have' yet to fathom. As to where:he 
and Claudia have met, :in her wandering’ life she may 
have encountered him many times, ‘ Like seoks like,’ 
aud they areveongenial spirits.” 

After a brief pause Mr. Clifford said : 

“You may bev right, Jasper. ~At-any rate T shall 
get away at the first opportunity, and seek for such 
traces of John Spiere-ag can be found. The nurse who 
obtained that liquidjand ‘imposed it’on’ her’ young 


| Jady asa love charm, must be rigidly examined; and 


also the old-witeh’ who concocted” it. “Never fear, 
Jasper; I will find out the truth yet, and extricate 
your ‘betrotired from tle dangerous’ position she isin, 
by fixing the guilt‘on the true criminal.” 

“Ttrast so,” replied Jasper, gloomtly, “for I feel 
to-day-as if the ‘blackness of darknéss is’ settling 
around her fate and my own.” 

“ Hope for the best, my son, and set out at once for 
Brookover. .By the time you get back with the doctor 
everything will be in readiness for the-examination, 
which will set at rest all conjectures as, to the causp 
of the old lady's death. That is thé first thing to be 
attended to.” 

Jasper went: to summon the boatman, and his 
father ascended to Clare's apartment, to find her lying 
likeone in a trance, with half-closed eyes and parted 
lips. - Her pulse was irregular, though the fever had 
subsided as rapidly as it had arisen, and Mr. Clifford 
saw no reason to apprehend danger. to her physical 
health, unless the mind wereallowed to-act again and 
take im all the horror of her position-while this dark 
‘cloud hung over her fate. 

“ She is too sensitive to:bear.it,*+he thought, “ and 
the only:salvation for berreason isto keep her under 
the influence of narvotics till the dangeris past... Her 
‘nervous system: has ‘received: so great @ shock that 
she will die under the fluctuations:of vdread and.sug- 


pense ‘before the truti-can be found out‘and the true 


criminal found... I will take theres ponsibility, Olare, 
and keep you‘from knowing what‘is going ‘on around 
you till it will -be\ safe ‘to: arouse ‘you''from ‘your 
leti ” 

“Thus thinking, he prepared a dratght to be given 
at stated intervals; which was ‘designed to-act upon 
himpering Lyra 
strict’ injanctions as‘to its administration, he went 
down ugain~ te ‘see if: his orders to’ Mona had been 
fulfilled. 

An hour had passed since he had left‘Mrs. Adair’s 
room ; and Mona, with the assistance’oftwo women, 
had already miade the toilette of the dead: 

On a wide sofa, covered witli a linen sheet, lay 


the small, shrunkeu form, ‘elad in looge, flowing 


robes, daintily embroidered, which’“Mrs. Adair had 
had prepared for this purpose when her health first 
began to: fail ber. 

Mrs. Adair had been 4 philosopher. in her small 
way. Death she regarded not as the enemy but the 
friend of man—not.as a conqueror but.as a deliverer. 


‘He had come while she.slept,.and had borneaway the 


spirit . to: meet. its: award, apparently without a 
struggle. 

Her face was ineffably serene;‘and.much of its 
youthful beauty had returned to itin'those hours of 
pulseless repose. | Augel! fingers seemed) to have 


-smoothed out the lines left by care and suffering, and 


a calm smile rested on her lips. 
She had been a worldly woman;and ‘in: some ‘re- 


‘spects a hard one; but as Mr. Clifford looked down 


on‘her he felt that her.faults had grown: out of her 
surroundings, that the good would be:sifted from the 
evil, aud that mercy. would preponderate: when her 
small sius were weighed against her-long life of pro- 
bity' and her desire to do right in the: sphere that had 
been awarded her, 

He sat beside the couch and read over the prayers 
for the dead, trying to fix his mind entirely upon 





must be in a position to satisfy those of others, 


them and to shut out for a brief space all thoughts of 


the living, for whom’ this‘sudden deathumight have 
such fearful consequences. 

Doctor Brooke came as speedily as possible, and af 
first he was so tremulous over the shock he had re- 
ceived ‘that the stronger) man feared she would aot 
have the requisite composure for! the examination the 
was so desirous of having: made. 

When ho became more composedéthe old-man said : 

“Jasper insisted that I should bring ‘with me my 
surgical instruments, and said thatyou'would explain 
why it was necessary to use them. “Sarely, Clifford, 
there can be no doubt as to the causeof Mrs. Adair’s 
death. ‘We both know that she has suffered from 
aneurism of the heart, and was liable ctodrop off iat 
any moment.” 

Mona still lingered in the room, and, glancing to- 
pwards her, Mr. Olifford replied, in alow tone: 

“ That is very true, doctor; ‘but: if you will come 
with me into the dressing-room, I will.explain my 
reasons for wishing to ascertain precisely what was 
the cause of Mrs, Adair’s death. It is of vital im- 
portance toone person, at least, that it shall be estab- 
lished beyond doubt that her decease was brought 
about by natural causes.” 

Dr. Brooke looked surprised, but he followed him 
into the room, and they talked together there for half 
an hour, leaving Mona to watch beside: the corpse of 
her mistress. 

While they were gone Jasper came in, bringing with 
him the case of instruments, He put them on the 
table,then took a seat beside the sofa; looking down 
with moistened\eyes upon-the calm face which..had 
sometimes frowned heavily upon'him, but which had 
also often smiled, and in his heart he blessed. her for 
the happiness he believed she had assured him onthe 
previous day. 

Mona drew near bim, and tearfully. said : 

“She was a good mistress. to me, sir, if she was 
cross and difficult tomanage sometimes. I shal! miss 
her very,much, and if. it was not that Miss Ormond 
will come after her I should be, grieving even moro 
than Iam.” 

Jasper started at Olare’s name, anda cloud) camo 
over his face. His heart was aching heavily, and.ho 
could ouly say, in reply: 

“T think your new. mistress will be as kind to you, 
+Mona, as your.old one was. That is, if she livesto 
enjoy the fortune that will now fall to her.” 

*“ Do, not be down-hearted, sir. .Miss Ormond has 
a slight attack of fever, but she will seon be well. 
I can see how things are going, and we shall have a 
good master in you as well as a good mistress in her. 
Trust in Providence, sir, and have no fear but that 
everything will-be over-ruled for the best.” 

Jasper was deeply touched and-a littie comforted 
bythe ‘faith’ of the ‘kind-hearted dependent, and ho 
grasped her hand as he hoarsely said: 

“1 trustin Heaven that you may prove a true pro- 
oe Memngl: but to-day I can see little that-is 

right before me.” 

“Phat is but. natural, sir. When death:is in:the 
house we all feel as if our own sole future. business 
will be to prepare for our own death ; but we get over 
this feeling, and after a while thesun-shines again.as 
brightly as it did before.” 

Before Jasper could reply to his comforter the. cur- 
tain before the door of the dressing-room was lifted, 
and thé two gentlemen came in—Dr- Brooke looking 
very pale, but evidently bracing himself with stern 
resolve to the repulsive task that lay before him. 

Mona was ordered to bring wine, as Mr. Clifford 
saw that the old surgeon would need stimulating:be- 
fore he.attempted to perform the.duty required of him. 

“ Mona,” said Mr. Clifford, ‘ you. must.’be brave 
and silent, for what we are going todo is-absolutely 
necessary. Shut thedoor.and lock it. Bring towels 
and water, then retreat to the dressing-room till wo 
have completed the examination we design making.” 

Accustomed to obey, Mona went, shaking in every 
limb, to perform what was required of ‘her, then 
cowered down in the dressing-room, stopping her 
ears with her fingers, as if she expected to hear her 
mistress ory out under the torture of the knife. 

The result of the post-mortem ‘examination was 
given to Jasper as. it proceeded, and carefully noted 
down by him ; this was afterwards'read over and cer- 
tified by the two chief actors in the scene. 

Great care had been taken not to soil the garments 
of thedeceased, and when Mona was summoned to 
the room again she was surprised to find the body 
of her mistress lying calmly and decorously ou the 
sofa, with no visible trace of what had-been done. 

Mr. Clifford said to her: 

“ You see, Mona, it was not so dreadful after all, 
though I admit it was a great trial to have to do: it. 
It was necessary though, and none ‘of us must shrink 
from an imperative duty.’ I know that you are to be 
trusted, and not a word of what has taken place here 
must be spoken of to any one—mind you, to any one 
—till I give you leave to speak. You must prove for 





once that a woman can keep a secret,” 
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“Indeed, Mr. Clifford, I don’t want to talk about 
anything so dreadful. It makes me creep all over just 
to think of it.” 

*‘ Very well; see that you are discreet, and it will 
be none the worse for you. I have some good news 
for you, which I’ll not tell you till I have tested your 
fidelity. Remove these things now, and make the 
room tidy. I will see that you are well paid for your 
silence and discretion.” 

Deed, sir, you may trust me; but I hope some 
day I'll find out what it all means.” 

“Tt only means this: that we were anxious to find 
out if your mistress died of disease of the heart; 
but we have reasons of our own for wishing no one 
to know that we have taken measures to satisfy our- 
selves as to the cause of her death. For the present 
nothing must be said about it, but before long we 
will proclaim it ourselves.” 

The room was soon restored to its usual appear- 
ance, and the three gentlemen left, carrying with 
them the case of instruments. 

Doctor Brooke, at his own request, went up to see 
Clare before he left; he shook his head over the 
half-lifeless condition in which she lay, though he 
admitted to Mr. Clifford that the course he was pur- 
suing was the wisest one under the circumstances. If 
she were permitted to regain the control of her 
faculties till she could be assured that she was safe 
from arrest as the destroyer of her aunt, fatal results 
might ensue; therefore it was better to keep her 
senses stupefied than to risk madness as the result if 
perfect consciousness were restored. 

Arrangements for a speedy and private funeral 
were made before Doctor Brooke left, as Mrs. Adair 
had always expressed the desire that no unnecessary 
parade should be made when she died. 

Most of the neighbouring families were absent at 
that warm season—even the clergyman of the chapel 
the family attended was at some bathing-place, and 
Mr. Clifford took on himself the duty of reading the 
burial service over the dead. 

The vault of the Beauforts was in the rustic grave- 
yard that lay around the little gothic church two 
miles away from Riverdale, and on the second day 
after her decease Mrs. Adair’s remains were placed 
in it, followed by the family of Doctor Brooke and a 
few other friends belonging to her own sphere in 


e. 

Judith Brooke remained at Riverdale to watch 
over the sick girl, as she could not think of leaving 
her to the care of servants alone. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Peart Rocx.—Captain J. R. Ward, RB.N.. 
asks whether, seeing that the notorious Pearl Rock, 
within a few miles of our own Gibraltar, has in times 
past been fatal to numberless British vessels, in- 
cluding, he thinks, several ships of war, it be not 
deserving our consideration whether we might not 
with advantage to ourselves and to all maritime 
countries, make it a British possession at once and 
erect on it a lighthouse, which by night and by day 
might warn vessels of all nations of its hidden and 
treacherous presence. 

An INCONVENIENT MisTAKeE.—A singular diffi- 
culty has arisen at Wittlage, in Hanover. The heir- 
ess toa considerable property married shortly before 
the war, and her husband, at the breaking out of 
hostilities, had to march for Fatherland. After the 
first battles the lady received the official certificate 
of the death of her husband. After six months’ 
mourning the disconsolate widow married, and a few 
days since her first husband presented himself 
again, on his return from captivity in France. A 
similarity of names had given rise to the official 
error. It is not yet known how the difliculty is to 
be settled. 

Tue Siamese Twins Surpassep.—According 
to an American journal, there is an Ohio double 
baby which is said to surpass in curiosity the 
Siamese twins, or the double-headed Nightingale, 
whose portraits adorn the walls of our various tho- 
roughfares. The Ohio twins have been examined 
by Drs. Williams and Little, and they are described 
as being united in a direct line from the occiput 
downwards along the spine. On one side are per- 
fectly developed hips, thighs, legs, and feet. On the 
other side there is one large, imperfectly formed 
leg, presenting the appearance of the consolidation 
of two legs. ‘There are eight toes on this limb, two 
of which have the appearance of great toes, being 
much larger than the others. Each child has a well- 
formed head and features, good arms and hands, 
lungs, heart, liver, stomach, etc. The lower portion 
of the trunk is said to be common to both. While 
these physicians were making their examination 
both cried, but, a few minutes later, one went to 
sleep, while the other remained awake. When either 
head would ery, the perfect leg which was nearest 
that head kicked and drew up, while the leg nearest 
the other head remained quiet. When either cried, 





the toes on the imperfect foot would move, but the 
limb remained stationary. The child is, or rather 
the children are, in excellent health. The physicians 
could see no reason why it, or they, should not live. 





LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


—_—~.>—— 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue farm known as Redruth Moor is one of the 
most fertile in Lincolnshire, perhaps in all England. 
As its name implies, it comprises a stretch of moor, 
which is gently undulating like a summer sea, en- 
closed, divided into pastures and meadows, with one 
or two thrifty plantations of firs and pines. 

The house is a picturesque old stone dwelling, 
which has stood a couple of centuries. Its massive 
walls are brightened by patches of hoar light; ivy 
clings to its low turrets and many-peaked gables ; it 
has a pretentious carved stone porch, with a bench 
on either side; it has frequent bow-windows upon 
the ground floor, set with quaint and tiny diamond 
panes, and these windows open upon green, 
smoothly mown terraces, which are nearly level 
with the wide stone window-sills. It has also an 
odd little belfry, in which the farm bell swings, and 
a tall tower, wherein is a clock by which the move- 
ments of all on the farm are strictly regulated. 

At a little distance in the rear of the house are the 
stable and rick yards, and a colony of out-buildings, 
all indicative of the extreme thrift and prosperity 
of the owner of Redruth Moor. 

That owner, some twenty years ago, as to-day, 
was a woman, Miss Jacobea Redruth. She was and 
is possessed of first-class business abilities, active 
in her habits, keen, sharp-witted, and her own farm 
manager. It was a current saying throughout that 
portion of the county that Miss Redruth could ex- 
tract more work for less money from her labourers 
than any other farmer in the kingdom. It was her 
custom to ride over her farm every morning, what- 
ever the weather, upon her tall gray horse, actively 
superintending the construction of ditches, the 
building of stone walls, the planting or sowing of 
seed, and the gathering of harvests. She was an ex- 
cellent stock-breeder, and her dairy was famous 
throughout the shire. She was always seen in the 
neighbouring town upon market-days, keen, watch- 
ful, and business-like, and her gaunt figure upon her 
tall horse was not the least remarkable object in 
the streets and market-place on these occasions. 

In her active, business life, however, Miss Red- 
ruth did not entirely lose sight of social duties and 
claims. She was not a woman of social habits, or 
particularly given to hospitality. In fact there was 
a vein of parsimony in her nature that made social 
gatherings at her expense a positive pain, but she 
had come of a fine old county family, and her an- 
cient name and excellent lineage procured her 
friendly recognition and formal visits from the va- 
rious county magnates. These visits were as for- 
mally returned at stated periods, and but for their 
small break in the even course of her existence Miss 
Kedruth would have led the life of a recluse. 

Late one afternoon in May, nearly twenty years 
ago, Miss Redruth was seated in her drawing-room, 
according to her usual afternoon custom. Her farm 
and dairy had been duly superintended, and maids 
and labourers had been sharply reprimanded or 
meagrely commended, as they deserved, and Miss 
Redruth was sitting in state, in apparent readiness 
to receive visitors. Her chair was drawn up before 
an open bow window, and she was looking out with 
a strangely intent gaze into the depths of an apple 
orchard, which was covered with a white driit of 
odorous bloom. One might have supposed her en- 
gaged in abstruse calculations as to the probable 
yield of the fruit trees, but a second glance at her 
deeply contracted face would have testified that her 
thoughts had a deeper and more unquiet source. 

She was a gaunt, grim womanof middle age and 
of masculine appearance. She had a hard face and 
a hard nature. She had no tender, womanly ways, 
no gentle, womanly sympathies, no sentimentality, 
as she loved to say, no fondness for womanly em- 
ployments. The labourers at Redrath Moor were in 
the habit of calling her “‘ Miss Jacob,” and the mas- 
culine name suited her so well that even her neigh- 
bours and friends adopted it. She wore no jewellery 
of any description, and her black silk gown clung 
closely to her tall and bony figure, being relieved 
from absolute meagreness only by bands of linen at 
the neck and wrists. 

Redruth Moor was not an entailed estate, and Miss 
Redruth had inherited it from her father. The pre- 
sent representative of the proud old family was 
Colonel Redruth, her brother, an officer in the army, 
who had spent most of his life in India, and whose 
arrival she was now momentarily expecting at her 
home, after an absence from his native land of many 
years. Colonel Redruth possessed some unencum- 
bered estates among the wolds in the northern ¥ nh 
of the county, he was a widower, and his only child— 
a girl—had been since her early childhood under the 





care and guardianship of the colonel’s grim maiden 
sister. There was more of dread than of joyous an. 
ticipation in the manner of Miss Redruth as the 
moment of the colonel’s appearance drew nigh. 

* What can I — him ?” she muttered, un. 
easily. ‘* What will he say to me when he knows 
all? I wish the meeting were over. Ah! there he 
comes,” 

The carriage she had sent to Sleaford to meet her 
brother was in fact at that moment seen returning 
at a swift along the dusty road. It turned in 
at the wide farm gates, and came up the carriage 
sweep towardsthe porch. Miss Redruth aroseafter 
a mechanical fashion from her chair, and went 
abs out into the wide hall, advancing to the 
threshold to meet her relative. An unwonted agita. 
tion and dread made her face seem more grim and 
harsh than ever. She looked indeed morelike some 
wooden image than a living woman on the point of 
welcoming back to his friends and country an only 
brother whom she had not seen for years. 

The open carriage came nearer. Upon the back 
seat sat a gentleman whose face flushed at sight of 
her; he took off his hat as a sudden rush of emotion 
swept over him. Thecarriage drew up at the porch, 
and the gentleman sprang lightly outand ran up the 


steps. 

“Jacob! My dear sister!”’ he cried, in deep, 
agitated tones, embracing her. ‘‘ You have not 
changed, at least, in the nine years since we parted.” 

Miss Redruth submitted to the embrace, and pre- 
sented her right cheek to her brother’s caress, but 
she did not offer to kiss him. She was superior to 
such small w esses. 

* T am glad to.see you back in England, George,” 
she exclaimed, quietly. ‘ You have changed, 1 
think; but then your life has not been so quiet as 
mine.” 

She withdrew herself from his arm, and led him 
into the low, quaint, pleasant drawing-room. 

The colonel halted just within the threshold and 
looked about the room with an eager, expectant 


gaze. 

He was a handsome, distinguished-looking man, 
of some fifty years, with a complexion deeply 
bronzed by Indian suns, with keen, dark eyes, a 
grand head, and black hair already streaked with 
gray. He wore iron-gray military whiskers, and his 
massive eyebrows were of iron-gray also, giving to 
his noble countenance a look of sternness and com- 
mand that well became him. 

“ Where is Ignatia?” he asked, his face suddenly 
clouding with disappointment. “ Why is not my 
child here to welcome her father? She—she is not 
ill ?” 

“No, George,” answered Miss Redruth, with em- 
barrassment. ‘She does not know that you are ex- 
pected to-day. I thought it best not to tell her, 
ny oh I sent her out in her little pony chaise for 
a drive.” 

“ Intending to let her find me here on her return?” 
said the colonel, his brow clearing. ‘* You meant 
to surprise her? ‘That is not like you, Jacob, but 
the child’s amazement will be delightful to witness. 
Will she be back soon? You can hardly compre- 
hend my eagerness to see her—my only child, the 
daughter whom I have not seen for nine long years.” 

“Sit down, George,” said Miss Redruth, with 
perceptible uneasiness. ‘I have something to tell 
you before Ignatia comes. Did—did you hear any- 
thing over at Sleaford? Did you meet any one you 
used to know ?” 

‘I did not,” said the colonel, wonderingly, seat- 
ing himself at a window commanding a view of the 
road. ‘ Was there anything for me to hear?” he 
added, with a sudden change of countenance. ‘“ The 
child has not grown deformed, or had the small-pox, 


or—— 

“How old do you think the ‘child’ is?” de- 
manded Miss Redruth, grimly, “You left her a 
little girl, and she seems but a little girl to you 
still. But she is twenty P veg old, a woman grown. 

“ Ah, F oN sighed the colonel. ‘She has left 
her childhood behind her, but she will be something 
dearer and nearer to me than simply a child. She 
will be my companion, my friend. She will console 
me in part for the loss of her mother. Does she 
fulfil her childish promise of beauty and grace?” 

“She does,” said Miss Redruth, setting her lips 
—" together. : 

“T know that she is good,” said the Indian sol- 
dier, with tender emphasis. “I remember well her 
loving, sensitive nature, her winning ways, her 


bright, impetuous spirit. She had a noble intellect , 


—you do not mean, Jacob, that she is not so clear- 
headed as she was ?’’ he added, in sudden alarm. 

“‘ No, she knows enough,” was the reluctant reply. 
“ Ignatia is keen-witted, intelligent, finely educated, 
anda beauty. She has pretty, impetuous way®, 
and is called fascinating. She might have made a 
great match if things had turned out differently. 

“Ah!” said the colonel, trying to smile. “ She 
has a lover then? ‘That iz to be expected at her 


“You should have come home sooner, George,” 
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guid Miss Redruth. ‘People who have children 
gnould stay with them and take care of them. They 
should not thrust the responsibility upon other 
people who have cares of their own, then find fault 
if their children do not turn out to their liking.” 

“T could not well come home earlier, Jacob,” said 
the colonel. ‘‘I was, unfortunately for myself, a 
younger son, and I had little besides my commis- 
sion. After my wife’s death I stayed on in India, 
feeling little temptation to return to England. I 
had begun to think of returning when, some months 
since, 1 received news that our brother Lionel had 
died childless, and that I, as the next heir, had in- 
herited all the Redruth estates and property. I 
have come home to enter upon the life of a landed 
proprietor. My danghter is an heiress, and as such 
must take her place in society. If she has an un- 
worthy lover, | will undertake to wean her heart 
from him. Surely she cannot resist her father’s 
loving counsels.” 

It is too late for counsels,”’ said Miss Redruth, 
with a sort of grim desperation. ‘ [gnatia Redruth 
is beyond the reach of advice. You need not blame 
me, George. Ignatia herself will clear me of blame. 
It is not my fault if she has wrecked your hopes and 
made herself a bed of living coals to lie on.” 

The colonel’s face grew suddenly pale. The 
grizzled moustache on his upper lip trembled con- 
vulsively. 

“What has she done?” he asked, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“ Married a dissolute fellow——’”’ 

“Married ? Good Heavens !’’ 

“It isso, George,” said Miss Redruth. ‘‘ Shehas 
been married nearly four years.” 

“Four years! And you never told me? She 
never wrote that she was married. Four years ?’” 

“Yes. Let me tell you how it happened. About 
four years ago a regiment was stationed within 
twenty miles of us, and its officers were to be met 
at all the best houses in this part of the county. 
Ignatia was but a schoolgirl, under a governess, to 
whom I left the direction of her pursuits and move- 
ments, Ignatia hada number of girl friends, whom 
she was often allowed to visit. At the house of one 
of these friends she met Captain Digby Holm. He 
was handsome, after the style girls fixe, I suppose, 
and became the rage, as the phrase is. He comes of 
a good family, butis dissolute. His own father has 
disowned him. He is thoroughly bad, but has a 
specious appearance. He fell in love with Ignatia 
and she with him, and one day the precious pair came 
into this very room and asked my consent to their 
marriage.” 

“ Well ?” said the colonel, his face ghastly white, 
his voice trembling. 

“ Of course I refused my consent,” said Miss Red- 
ruth. ‘‘I sent Ignatia to her schoolroom, and, after 
lecturing Captain Holm, dismissed him from the 
house. I thought that was the end of the matter, 
but it seemed it was not. He haunted Ignatia’s 
favourite walks after that continually. He sent her 
despairing letters by all sorts of messengers, beg- 
gars, gipsies, and the like, and the child began to 
think she was living in a sort of romance. The 
governess was a silly, romantic sort of woman, and 
fostered the miserable business. The upshot of the 
matter was that Captain Holm and my niece were 
married quietly without my knowledge by special 
licence at Sleaford, to which place Ignatia and her 
governess had gone in the pony chaise, on pretence 
of wishing to match Berlin wool, but really to meet 
the fellow.’’ 

“But how could he procure a licence to marry a 
~—- sixteen, without the consent of her rela- 

ves ?”” 

“Captain Holm is not punctilious about speaking 
truth,” said Miss Redruth, bitterly. “He may 
have declared Ignatia to be of age. At any rate, he 
returned in the chaise with the girl and her gover- 
ness, and announced himself to me as Ignatia’s hus- 
band. I did not know what to do. I dared not 
write to you; besides, letters to and from India were 
an affair of time. I wrote to Lionel, he being the 
head of our family. He was a nervous, peevish in- 
valid, and wrote to me, ‘ For Heaven’s sake, avoid 
& scandal,’ and he told me to manage the matter as 
best I could, but on no account to write to you 
about the matter, as you were so far away, and the 
affair would be settled one way or the other before 
a letter could get to you. Thus thrown on my own 
responsibility, I did the best I could. I tried to buy 
off Captain Holm. I represented that the marriage 
was illegal. He threatened, in reply, to make a 
scandal that would send the name of Redruth 
throughout the length and breadth of the kingdom. 
Ignatia loved him, and I finally compromised the 
matter by allowing them to be married in church, on 
publication of banns, and I gave away the bride my- 
self. So the marriage was legal anyhow, and the 
name of Redruth received no stain.” 

“And this precious son-in-law of mine—is he in 
the house?” demanded the colonel, sternly, with 
lowering brows, 

‘Wo; he lived b~e with Ignatia for a year or 


more, for I would not let my niece go from under 
my roof. He was a fickle, inconstant man. His 
fair outside hida foul heart. He saw a face that was 
fresher to him, and therefore prettier than Ignatia’s, 
and he deserted Mg niece. He sold out his commis- 
sion, and the child has not seen him for three years. 
I believe he is roving about the Continent. hen 
he knew her my niece was but a sallow, unformed 
child. Sheis now very beautiful, but that, of course, 
he does not know. Neither does he know that she 
is now an heiress.” 

The colonel arose and paced the floor with quick 
and agitated steps. 

“T came back expecting to find my daughter a 
blooming, happy girl,” he murmured, brokenly. 
“And what is she? A wronged, deserted wife! A 
woman who has known cares and sorrows and tears, 
and the freshness of whose life is gone for ever! It 
is very hard. I thought her so safe with you, Ja- 
cobea. I deemed a woman’s care and protection as 
better than even a father’s. I never had one mis- 
giving, not even the shadow of a fear. I feel as if I 
had been bereaved of my child!” 

“Don’t reproach me, George,” said Miss Redruth, 
her features twitching nervously. ‘Have I not 
suffered? How could I have done differently ? 
Lionel approved my course. The Holms are an ex- 
cellent as and Cuptain Holm has the aspect of 
an honourable gentleman.” 

“And afoul heart! My poor, motherless child !’” 
groaned the father, his bronzed face curiously pale 
with mental agony. ‘“ Tied to such a scoundrel, who 
had not even the virtue of faithfulness——” 

“*She need not be tied to him, George,”’ interposed 
Miss Redruth, eagerly. ‘After Lionel’s death I 
knew that you would come home, and [ consulted 
Mr. Ainsley—my lawyer, you know. He says that 
it will be easy to procure a divorce for Ignatia. Her 
tem at the time of her marriage, your absence in 

ndia, Captain Holm’s character, his desertion of 
her, and his unfaithfulness to her, render the matter 
very simple and easy.’” 

“Why should not the marriage be set aside as 
illegal ?’’? demanded the colonel. 

Miss Redruth coloured. 

“* Because—because——”’ she stammered. ‘“ You 
see, George, the Holms are rich. Only two lives 
stand between Captain Holm and a great estate.” 

‘* And you want me—a Redruth, and a rich man— 
to claim alimony for my daughter?” cried the 
colonel, im a stern, ringing voice. ‘For shame, 
Jacobea. You would have me trade on her wrongs ? 
He would have her accept money from this scoun- 

2 Pp” 

‘No, no. Hear me,” exclaimed Miss Redruth. 
“T would not have the marriage declared illegal, 
simply because there is another person to be con- 
sidered who has not yet been mentioned.” 

“Who may this person be?” 

“ Tgnatia’s child!” 

“Her child! Ignatia’s child! Great Heaven! 
Am I dreaming ?” 

“No. I wish you were,” said Miss Redruth. 
‘There is a child three years old,a girl. She must 
not be robbed of her birthright. For her sake, as 
you must see yourself, the legality of the marriage 
must not be questioned. Should Captain Holm in- 
herit his family property, her claim to a share of it 
in due time must not be endangered. Her right to 
an honourable name must not be invalidated.” 

The colonel did not answer. Hestrode backwards 
and forwards with bowed head and gathered brows, 
and Miss Redruth dared not question him, nor even 
attempt to soothe him. She was sorry for him in 
her grim, hard kind of way. She acknowledged to 
herself that it was a terrible reception the fond 
father had thus met on his arrival home after years 
of absence. His love for his daughter, his pride in 
her, were alike outraged. As she regarded his stern, 
set features she began to think he would never for- 
give his daughter for that girlish waywardness which 
had wrought such ruin; but Ignatia had atoned for 
it, if suffering can atone, in years of anguish and 
hopeless grief. 

“TI don’t think Ignatia so entirely to blame,”’ she 
ventured to say, after a little while. “I ought to 
have guarded her more caref uly, but I trusted to her 
governess, and she was but a bent reed. Captain 
Holm was versed in all the accomplishments ; could 
ride well, could dance well, and had a certain flip- 
pancy that passed for wit, and the poor child thougnt 
him a hero. She was scarcely more than a child, 
George. 1 think now I never ought to have con- 
sented to the second marriage. Indeed I should not, 
only that I feared they might fly together. Ignatia 
has suffered fearfully.’ 

The colonel gave no sign that he heard these obser- 
vations. His head remained bent to his breast, and 
he hurried to and fro with the steady tramp of a 
sentinel on picket guard. 

“This is a turning-point in her life,’’ said Miss 
Redruth, after another uneasy silence. ‘“‘ I hope you 
don’t intend to cast her off, George. I hate a scan- 
dal. The girl knows that you are expected home, 





but I would not tell her by what steamer you were 
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coming. Sheis afraid to meet you. She trembles 
ike a leaf at the mention of your name.” 

Still no answer from the colonel. His step did not 
falter, or his stern features relax in their expression. 

_Miss Redruth turned from the contemplation of 
his face to the open window, her firm, hard mouth 
growing firmer and harderas she compressed it more 
closely. Neither spoke again until a little basket 
chaise, drawn 4! a stout, shaggy pony, came lei- 
surely along the highway and turned into the open 
farm gateway, then Miss Redruth exclaimed : 

“ Ignatia is come. How will you receive her ?” 

The colonel answered in a hoarse voice, without 
looking up : 

**Send her tome. Stay—you need not tell her I 
am here. Let hercomein here. Letus meet alone, 
Jacob.” 

Miss Redruth arose and withdrew, the look of ap- 
prehension deepening on her face. 





CHAPTER II. 

Tae little basket chaise drew up before the porch 
of the stone house, and the young lady who held 
the reins tossed them to a stable lad who was at 
hand, and alighted, helping out alittle child. The 
two, lady and child, then ran lightly up the steps, 
the child laughing gleefully at the mimic race. 

The hall was deserted when the pair entered it, 
Miss Redruth having betaken herself to a rear 
apartment. The young lady turned into the draw- 
ing-room, as from habit, and the child ran after her, 
still laughing. 

‘“* Where’s Aunty Jacob ?” cried the young mother, 
in a gay, sweet voice. ‘Her chairis empty. Shall 
we find her ?” 

She moved lightly across the floor, then, her eyes 
suddenly resting upon the grand figure and stern, 
commanding face of the returned soldier, she came 
to an abrupt halt. A cry of terror and horror, 
strangely mingled, came from her white lips. Her 
face blanched ; her limbs trembled; she panted for 
breath. 

The father and daughter stood face to face after 
a separation of nine long years. 

The colonel scarcely recognised in this magnificent 
wornan the sallow, unformed, romping little creature 
he had left. Her tall and slender figure was instinct 
with a stately grace. Her every movement indicated 
refinement and thorough breeding. Her head was 
proudly poised upon a slender neck, but it was her 
face the father studied with stern, accusing, sorrow- 
ful eyes. 

It was a dark and soul-lit face, as gloriously beau- 
tiful asa starlit tropical night. The complexion was 
clear to transparency, and usually tinged in cheeks 
and lips with a vivid scarlet. Now, however, they 
were ashen in their pallor. Her eyes of sombre 
dusk were orbs of glowing light, shaded by long 
dark lashes. The broad fair brow was framed by 
purplish black hair, which was gathered into a 
Grecian twist low at the back of her exquisitely 
shaped head. The face, perfect in detail, was pure 
and proud and impassioned. It could belong only 
to a woman who had met her sorrows with a deep, 
sunshiny nature ; who was frank, hopeful, and reso- 
lute; who looked continually upon the bright side 
of life, and who was, withal, warm-hearted, tender, 
and impulsive. It was, in short, indicative of a 
grand and noble soul. 

The colonel’s keen eyes read all this and more in 
the frightened face and appealing eyes. Yet he 
did not move towards her, nor did the sternness of 
his countenance relax. 

His daughter took a step towards him, a cruel 
agitation convulsing her frame. Her arms dropped, 
and her hands were clasped together in a wild, 
prayerful fashion. Her supple figure drooped. It 
seemed as if she would have knelt before him. 

‘Father! oh, father !’’ she cried, in an anguished 
appeal. “ Father, speak to me!” 

That pleading cry went to the colonel’s soul. He 
forgot his daughter’s error, remembering that sho 
was his child—his only child. His heart melted 
within him. He silently opened his arms, and, with 
a great gasping cry, Ignatia sprang forward and 
was folded to his breast. 

For a little while there was silence between them, 
broken only by the girl’s sobs and the soft caresses 
the colonel showered upon her head and face. Then 
he drew her to a sofa, still enfolding her in his 


arms. 
‘“ Father,” whispered Ignatia, brokenly, “ do you 
know? Has Aunt Jacob told you——” 

“1 know all, my daughter,” answered the colonel, 
gently. : ee 
* You forgive me? You will not cease to love me? 

The father answered only by a soft caress. He 
realised that, however wayward his daughter might 
have been, she was essentially noble, truthful, and 
good, and that she was dearer to him than all tho 
world besides. Her terror and anguish aroused his 
tenderness and pity, and he had never in all her life 
loved her with sucha yearning love as he felt for her 
in this moment when she lay trembling against his 
breast. 
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*Annt Jacob has told me of your marriage, 
Tenatia,” he said, after along silence. “I will not 
reproach you, my child. No doubt your own re- 

roaches have been terrible to bear. I will not up- 

raid you for keeping the matter a secret from me 
all these years. Your own heart and conscience 
must upbraid you sufficiently for that silence. But 
I have some questions to ask you. How long is. it 
since you heard from or saw Captain Holm ?’’ 

“Nearly three years, father,” was the low,.half- 
stifled reply. ‘I have not seen him since—since the 
child was three months old.” 

* Do you love him still ?”’ asked the colonel. 

A quick shudder convulsed the girl’s figure, . She 
made a gesture of loathing. 

“Oh, no, no!”” she murmured, in.a quick, passionate 
voice. “I thought him good and noble and true, 
ani when I found I had worshipped an image of 
clay Iloathed him. I can neversee him again! I 
would rather die than live with him as his wife.” 

“ And this child is yoursand his ?”’ 

“Yes, father; but she does not look like him; She 
is not like him in mind or character.” 

The colonel looked atthe little creature. She had 
been all this while standing near the door, regarding 
the scene with gravely questioning eyes and a some- 
what anxious countenance. She was a mere speck 
of humanity, scarcely three years old, and looked 
like some dainty fairy, in her white robes and float- 
ing ribbons. She met the colonel’s gaze frankly 
and fearlessly, with wide-open, steadfast eyes, very 
like the eyes of her young mother. She was lovely 
enough to serve asa painter’s model fora child 
angel, and it was easy to see that she had inherited 
no taint of her profligate father’s nature. 

“What is your name, little one?” asked the 
colonel. 

“‘ Georgia Redruth,”’ was the prompt answer. ‘I 
named for my g’anfader.”’ 

‘he colonel’s checks flushed. He held out.one 
hand with a smile to the child, and she approached 
him slowly, but without exhibiting a particle, of 
baby shyness.. When he had throned .his_tiny 
namesake upon his knee his daughter knew that 
she, was.indeed forgiven. 

She presently raised her head from its resting- 
place, and, holding her father’s hand with tender 
clinging, told him her story with tears and, sobs and 
bitter emotion, but told it bravely and without 
shrinking. It differed little from the narrative Miss 
Redruth had already given her brother, but it was 
aimpler, and permitted the father to see how much 
excuse there had been for Iguatia’s yielding to her 
lover's persuasions to marry him. She had led a 
very lonely and desolate life.. She had been full of 
ardent and romantic fancies, and had possessed one 
ef those natures to which love is as essential.as is 
sunshine to a growing plant. Hér aunt, busied with 
her farm and many cares, and having a cold, hard 
nature, had no tenderness to. bestow upon her. Her 
governess had not the wise, strong nature necessary 
for the guidance of this noble young nature, and was 
in fact weak and silly, and had carefully fostered 
the qualities in her charge which suffering had since 
repressed. It seemed indeed, to the father, as. he 
heard Ignatiarehearse her bitter experiences, that the 
girl had been “ more sinned against than sinning.” 

**T was so lonely, father,”’ she pleaded, “‘ and none 
ecemed to care for me, and Digby professed to love 
me, and—and——’”’ 

“Say no more, Ignatia,’’ interposed the colonel. 
**T understand it all. I should have come home 
earlier. Ishould have remembered Jacob’s peculiar 
nature. I should. have remembered how hard and 
cold and desolate a life at Redrath Moor under my 
sister’s well-meant rule must be. Do you suppose,” 
he added, “‘ that Captain Holm knows, now that you 
are an heiress P” 

**T am sure he does not,”’ answered the deserted 
young wife. “If he, had known it he would have 
returned to me. He—he complained to me that he 
had thrown himself away in a fit of unreasoning 
Jove on the penniless daughter of a beggarly Indian 
officer, He knew that we belonged to the: great 
Lincolnshire family of our name, but. he. supposed 
us to be a cadet branch, and quite out of the line of 
succession. He never. dreamed that you were the 
next heir to poor Uncle Lionel. Indeed, I think he 
did not know Uncle Lidnel was a childless widower. 
We never discussed my family until the day we 

arted.”’ 
ar You parted in a quarrel ?” 

**Yes, father; but 1t was not a sudden outbreak. 
Digby had been very quarrelsome almost from the 
first, because, as he said, he had thrown himself 
away, and was disgusted with himself and angry with 
me. He came home one day in a Serribie benone 
from the town where, his regiment was stationed. 
We found afterwards that he had been detected, the 
evening before, in cheating at cards, and bad that 
morning been ignominiously kicked outof his mess, 
and that every officer in his regiment had cut him 
*for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.’ 
Hé.was obliged to sell out his commission as soonas 
possible after that.”’ 


“He shonld have been turned ont;” said the 
colonel, sternly, 

“ He was full of rage, which he vented npon me 
in Aunt Jacob’s presence: He cursed: me for en- 
trapping him into marriage, as he said. He cursed 
himself for falling in. love with me, when: he might 
have won an:heiress: He said he hated: me and the 
child, and that I should never see him:againy. He 
meant to abjure his country. I pleaded and pro- 
tested, being afraid. of him,.and he would ‘have 
struck me but for the interposition of AuntJacob.’’ 

“The dastardly villain !’’ 

“At last he took his effects and monnted: his 
horse, and rode towards Sleaford at a furious: pace. 


he is living or dead.”’ 

“Your young Jife shall no’ be. blighted: by thiso 
scoundrel !’’ cried the.colonel. ‘The law shall free 
you from any claims he «may choose to make upon 
you when he. discovers that. his deserted wife is 
really an heiresss: That one false step of your.early 
girlhood shall not ruin your whole existence: My 
first movement shall’ be to, procure. yous release 
from the villain. We' will go totown to-morrow.” 

“Oh, father, do you suppose: you can release» me 
from him ?” breathed Ignatia,,a sudden colour 
sweeping into. her cheeks, a sudden glowillumining 

ereyes. . 

“Tam sure of it. And until you have obtaineda 
divorce from him we will not go to Redruth... When 
you appear at our ancestral: home you must be:care+ 
free, and able to do credit to our old name andrace.’’ 

* Will they let me keep my.child ?” asked Ignatia, 
tremblingly. 

- “Of course, dear.. Captain Holm is no fit guar- 
dian for a little child, even:if: he desired to assnme: 
the charge ef her. You are-her proper guardian; 
and I will be.a father to her,’ 

Ignatia pressed the colonel’s hand to: her dips. «: 

“ Dear father!’’ she.said, softly., “ My whole life 
shall try to,show my love and.gratitude.to you... I 
have dreaded your coming, longing: to: dié«thatd 
might escape your angers» Bat whenI felt most 
friendless and forlorn, Heaven:has given:me & pro» 
tector and friend in him in whom:I expected to find 
a merciless: judge.- Dear: father, I do. not know 
whether I most love or reverence, you, but I do 
know that.I shall try to repay your goodness to'me. 
And I shall teach Georgia to love and reverence you: 
above all others—as her shield and mine.’ 

Before the colonel could reply—for he was:deeply 
moved—the door opened, and Miss Redruth stalked 
into the room, grim and hard as ever, butunmistake-, 
ably anxious and troubled. She had been waiting: 
in an inner room for loud tones‘of denunciation an 
reproach, shrieks and frightened, cries,and, hearing \) 
none of these, had at last become.alarmed: and; has-, 
tened to the scene, 

A single glance set her mind at.rest. . The colonel: 
held his little grandchild on his knee, and her tiny’ 
golden head rested contentedly:in,his bosom. His: 
right hand was clasped in both his daughter’s, and, 
Ignatia was looking up at him, with adoring, grate-- 
ful .eyes. 

“ As you have forgiven Ignatia, I trust you. have 
forgiven me for my lax guardianship of her, George,’’ 
said Miss Redruth, advancing to, her chair. 

** All is forgiven and forgotten,’ said the colonel, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ We will do what we can to right the 
wrong that has: been done, Ignatia.and the child , 
will start for London with. me by the morning train. 
Will you go with us?” 

“T cannot leave the.farm,” said Miss Redruth, , 
shaking her head. “ But why do you not go direct 
to Redruth ? I should think.you would want tolook 
after your estates and rent-roll.’’ 

“IT can do, that. later,’’ said the colonel, calmly. 
“My first care must.be Ignatia, I will not take her 
to Redruth while that scoundrel has the shadow of 
a cluim upon her. Her past shall be sealed, as. far 
as can be, from the gossips of the neighbourhood 
aaa she takes her place as mistress of Redruth 

rs) 4 , 

“That is well,” declared Miss Jacob, who had.no 
small share of family pride... “ You will live in your 
town house, I suppose, until the decree of divorce is 
granted. Then you willgo to Redruth in state, with- 
out the shadow of a fetter upon Ignatia... You are 
right, George, although the country is.pleasanter 
than town at this season, especially as on Lionel’s 
account, and on Ignatia’s algo, you cannot go into 
society,”” 

Colonel Redruth smiled... He. had little heart for 
society at present. 

A few minutes later the dinner bell rang. <A 
nurse appeared who conveyed Miss Georgia away, to 
her nursery, and Colonel Redruth gave an arm.each 
to his sister and daughter, and conducted them out 
to the long, low dining-room, with its mullioned 
windows and quaint and cosy appearance. 

After dinner the three returned to the drawing- 
room, where the evening was passed pleasantly and 
without restraint.. No farther allusion was made 
to Captain Holm, and Colonel Redruth told stories 





of his Indian life, charming his hearers into forget- 


I have never seen him since, I do not know whether : 





fulness of Ignatia’s profligate husband. He nar. 
rated various adventures among the Indian hills, 
told of life in Calcutta, and described the bungalow 
in which he had dwelt “in the hill country.” 
When Ignatia Holm laid her head upon her pillow 
late that night and gathered her little child to her 
bosom her heart was lighter than it had. been for 
years. A great shadow seemed removed from her 


pathway. 

“Tt seems almost‘as if I should know real heart 
happiness again,’ she murmured. “Oh; to be free 
from the haunting fear of Digby’s return! Oh, to 
feel:that I may love my’ child, without the awful 
dread of her being wrested from me! © Oh, to live 
without:the constant terror of being claimed by that 
‘bad: mam as his wife! If it’ might be! if'it only 
might be!”’ 

But. when :she slept a: brooding “terror ‘settled 
down upon her fettered senses; and after she 
awakened the next morning the shadow of her 
dreams haunted her like a premonition of coming 
horrors. 

Yet she carried a cheerful face down to the break. 
fast room, and met her father with a joyous'smile, 

At abouttwo o’clock in the afternoon the family 
carriage was. driven to the door, and Colonel Red- 
ruth, Ignatia, the little Georgia, and a woman who 
combined the duties of lady’s-maid and child’s nurse, 
took their leave of Miss Redruth, entered the 
vehicle, and drove away from: the , where so 
many years of Ignatia’s life had been passed. 

It was not yet five o’clock when they arrived at 
Sleaford. They were obliged to wait nearly an hour 
for the mail down train, but were finally seated ina 
first-class compartment: by, themselves: and speed- 
ing swiftly to the: southward. . 

Ignatia ; was dressed in deep mourning for the 
uncle whose death had made her fathera man of 
wealth, position, and influence, and she wore a short 
black crape;veil, which, when Jet:fall over her fave, 
completely -concealed: her features. Shesput back 
her veil and,looked out;of: the window as the train 
sped.on, feeling: for the. first time for years a sense 
of freedom, 

The grayrdusk) was falling» when they steamed 
into’ the station at, Huntingdon... Little Georgia lay 
upon the cushions asleep, a very: picture of dimpled 
baby loveliness. . Colonel looked curiously 
out upon the busy, bustling platform, which: pre- 
sented a spectacle new to. his eyes: so.long aceus- 
tomed to Indian, scenes, and. I[gnatia lounged oppo- 
site to himin a dreamy attitude, her face: pressed 
close against. the glass: and. half-veiled by the.cur- 
tain. 

But suddenly, as two Ferny men came sauntering 
along the platform, and the voice of onesof them, 
speaking in a loud, supercilious: tone, reached her 
ears, she started, wildly, looking.around»her as if 
about to fige,.a long cry of terror issuing:from -her 
lips. 

One of the young.men:approached the door of the 
carriage oceupied by Colonel; Redruth’s family; and 
looked in. A,guard came,forward and addressed 
the young.-men,: received; a small fee,:and ushered 
thom into. the. very carriage eceupied by the returned 
soldier. 

Ignatia hurriedly drew her veil over her face, and 
sank back;mpon ;her -seai trembling and. panic- 
stricken... Colonel Redrath noticed that she seemed 
to cower in the. shadows of her-corner.: : 

The next instant, the train, was once more on its 
swift way)to the southward. 

Colonel Redruth, impelled by curiosity, or possibly 
instinct, looked. at. the intruders;closely.. One of 
them was an ordinary-looking:young man in military 
uniform, with a loud laugh and pompous manners. 
The,,colonel; did, not bestow upon ;him: a second 

lance. 

- His companion was. a slender, Apollo-like young 
fellow, tall, graceful, and with a dashing, spirited 
air. His manner was a strangeeompound of grace, 
insolence; and gentlemanliness,;;, He waa: of : florid 
complexion, his- face rather thin, his forehead high, 
his eyes of a blueish gray, capable of an:infinitude 
of expressions, and possessed of a strange power of 
attraction and faseination., His eyes reminded the 
colonel,,oddly enough, of the eyes of an Indian ser- 
penhy duet so, bright and dazaling and intent, that 
ad,once sought,to charm him, 

“That man, looks like an angel!” thought the 
colonel. “ I believe he: is at hearta devil! He is 
just. the sort of man to wim women’s hearts 
break them! Heis as beautiful as a serpont—and 
as deadly !”’ i 

He withdrew his gaze slowly.: At the same i- 
stant Ignatia bent towards | him; clutching his arm 
with ;a 8 eng a ay a voice, in @ low, 
gasping whisper, brea into his ears 

“That is he--my husband !”’ 

(To be continued.) 


GovznnmEnr Non-Recoenirion or Manit.— 
Mr. Reed, whom our government treated so badly, 
and who left the Admiraltyin consequence, has. been 
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ed by the German government. They are not 
po pe we are told, of what they want. The 
nation ought to ask how it is that at such a mo- 
ment, when the sole dependence of the country is 
upon our navy for protection, we lose such a man 
through official stupidity. It is no use answering 
that Mr. Reed was not a valuable servant, for the 
lie is given by his engagement with Germany, and 
by offers having been made to him by four other na- 
tions. 





SCIENCE. 


Detecrine ARTIFICIALLY COLOURED WINES.— 
Dr. Phipson proposes the spectroscope for this pur- 
pose. Heasserte that coloured wines give 
no definite absorption bands, but only a very general 
absor jeer per towards the violet; whereas 
Brazil and-'so on produce very distinct 
absorption bands. He adds water if the wine is too 
dark. The least'sign of an absorption band he 
— suspicious.: method may prove of great 
value. 

ANew a Docr.—A Pole, seenne — 
who was one of the engineers employed on the works 
of thé Siem Canal, and was»afterwards.engaged by 
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with lighter blows winter, whew full of frost; | 
than in thésummer, when itihas:been heated in the: 
gun. i in winter, I have 

had thin: one the hammer, while 
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warm weather.” Mr. Towle’s facts show the be- 
haviour of iron, under percussive force, to be widely 
different-in extreme temperatures: Bat: its: tensil 
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percha or otherwise, is attached to this ingot or 
anode, for the double purpose of conveying the elec- 
trical current and moving the anode within the bore 
of the pipe. 

COMBUSTION OF OXYGEN AND HYDROGEN. 


AN interesting a to show the combus- 
tion of oxygen in hydrogen, and of hydrogen in 
oxygen, has been published by Professor Thomsen. 
A pair of narrow plotiben tubes, about fin. long, but 
only a millimetre in diameter, are constructed of 
thin platinum foil, and by means of heat are fixed 
into a pair of small glass tubes. These are to be 
used as the burners of the two gases, hydrogen and 
oxygen. ‘The glass tubes are then passed through 
openings about tin. apart in an india-rubber stopper, 
and the end of one tube is connected with the oxy- 
gen, the other with the hydrogen reservoir. After 
the cocks -of the reservoirs are proportionatel 
opened the hydrogen is ignited. The stopper wii 
its two burnors is then inserted into a glass tube, 
from 4 to Gin. long, with its upper end considerably 
contracted, but still left open. The hydrogen now 
burns in oxygen, the melting of the orifice of the 
lass tube being prevented «4 the platinum burner. 
ff. now, the em be slowly turned off, and the 
supply diminished, the point is soon reached at 
which the quantity becomes insufficient to support 
the combustion of the hydrogen ; the hydrogen flame 
expands, disappears for some moments, then re- 
appears at the oxygen burner, and now without any 
interruption the oxygen burns in hydrogen. If the 
oxygen cock be gently opened, tho flame withdraws 
i ‘to the hydrogen burner, and again hydrogen’ 
purnsiintoxygen. ‘The phenomenon can be repeated - 
ssoften'as-desired without extinguishing the flame, 
puovided’ thatthe increase or diminution of the 
stream’oféxygen is not made too suddenly, while the 
éxygen is! burning an excess of hydrogen issues from 


a 





in thehydrogen, is-shown simultaneously. 

FORMATION OF 'GOLD/NUGGETS.”. 
| Mis. Cl Wivernsow ‘amouneed: lately »to: the: 
, Bi PV ictoria: ‘whén placed in 


: rmines the de- 
posit of much or al! the liberated gold upon 
itself. This fact, first observed by Mr. Daintree, 





strength, under’ stéady pressure, has recently been 
yo by experithént to” increase when the iron is- 
cold. 

Cootrne RArLWwey CArrracrs:~An ‘apparatus 
has been invented in India for cooling railway car- 
riages.. It appears ‘to have proved entirely success- 
ful on trial in' an experimental trip ‘from Lahore'to 


Umritsur: ‘Outside thé carriage the heat was 96deg. 


in the shade. In the carrinve fitted with Saunders’s 
patent. it varied from, 66.to 82. Thé-natitral excla- 
mation of the reader-will be“ What a ‘blessing !’” 
and ‘ When shall we have Sdunders’s patent on the 
Italian and Egyptian lines; ‘and ‘on the railway—so 
terriblein summer—between Lyons‘and Marseilles ?” 
We are informed: however, tat the Bombay rail- 
way offitials do not at‘all favour tlie plan. It'makes 
the begion, 4 too cool! ‘Perhaps they dread that, as 
their carriages would by such’ méans bd rendered 
the most'delightful'spots.in'all India, all the popu- 
lation would proceed to’ take possession of them, 
and decline to leave them at thé close of their 
journey,. 

ELECTRO-PLATING INSIDE OF Leap Pipgss.—By 
the invention of Mr, H. E. Towle to coat or line a 
long length of lead: pipe with silver, the pipe is first 
made straight, or nearly,so, and. placed on a table 
inclined at. an le-of about 20-degrees or more. 
An anode of peculiar construction. is-next inserted 
Within the pipes at-the lower end ;.the negative pole 
of a galvanic battery is. attached to the: pipe, and 
the positive pole.to the. interior anode of silver. 
The. pipe..is next: filled with a, solution of silver 
(cyanide-of :silver.in a solution of.cyanidé of potas- 
sium, for example) at the lower end, so. that it will 
not quite reach to the upper end of the-anode; the 
anode is then slowly drawn forward and the lead 
Pipe is occasionally jarred or rolled. over to bring 
its sides alternately uppermost. The time required 
to complete the coating will depend upon the. thick- 
ness of the coating desired, the electrical force of 
the battery, and the character of ‘the solation em- 
ployed. The anode of silver to be.adjusted is made 
of silver, and consists of a rod of metal (or a tube) 
insulated by washers of india-rubber, gutta-percha, 
glass, porcelain, or other suitable material, so.as to 

cep the metal ingot at about equal distances in 
every part from the lead pipe. In using expensive 
solutions, it is preferred to attach to the lower end 
of the anode or ingot an india-rubber hollow cone, 


he as accounting for the formation of nug- 
getsi: Mr C..Wilkinson also found that copper, iron, 
and.arseni¢al pyrites, galena, zine blende, stibmite, 
wolfram, and molybdenite, also--act as. nuclei for 
gold thus reduced, but+that. brown iron ore ‘and 
quartz donot. These results have been verified by 
& critieal inquiry conducted by Mr. C. Newberry, 
analyst to the Geological Survey. 

Mr. W. Skey; analyst to the Geological Survey of 
New Zealand, has communicated to the Wellington 
Philosophical Society a number of experiments on 
thei same subject.. He eliminated the cases of wol- 
fram; ete., as being due*to the presence of soluble 
ptoto-salts of iron, etc.; and therefore had only to 
mvestigate the illic: sulphides’ and arsenides. 
On pursuing the subject, to his surprise. he found 
that: cubes of galena were perfectly :gilt) whon 
placed in solutions of gold, without the intervention 
of any organic matter whatever. This direct ‘re- 
duction he has also: effected by proto and’ bisul- 
phides of iron, sulphides of copper, the sulphides 
of zing, tin, molybdenum, lead, mercury, silver; anti- 
mony, bismuth, arsenic, platinum, and gold, and, 
among’the arsenides, mispickel and arsenide of silver. 
While‘allowing, therefore, that: organic matter has 
had a share in the reduction of gold, he thinks that: 
by far the-grvater portion of our gold and silver de- 
posits, especially those situated in the deeper seated 
rocks and lodges removed trom:carboniferous strata, 
have been wholly due. to the deoxidising effects of 
pyritous minerals, 

THERMOMETERS, AND HOW THEY ARE MADE. 
“Warm” and “cold” are merely comparative 
terms; a thing may properly be called “ warm”’ 
under some circumstances which under others would 
be regarded as cold.. Weather which in winter 
would be regarded as. warm would in spring be con- 
sidered cold ; and, if we depended upon our sensations 
alone, it would be impossible for us to state cor- 
rectly the real facts in such cases. Indeed, our 
senses are exceedingly apt to deceive us, as is shown 
by the common experiment of putting one hand in 
cold water aud the other in that which is hot, and 
after a short time: placing both in the same vessel, 
which should be filled with tepid water. The hand 
that.was in cold water will now feel warm, and the 
hand that was in warm water will fell cold; showing 
that under some circumstances our senses are any- 
thing but trustworthy guides, 

It is only within comparatively recent times that 





filled with dry sponge, which when dipped in water 
expands and forces the sides of the rubber against 

he pipe, sufficiently tight to prevent any of the so- 
lution from leaking past it as it is carried forward 
With the anode. A copper wire, insulated with gutta- 


methods haye been devised whereby measures of 
temperature can be referred to fixed standards. It 
was an ingenious, though, of course, an obvious 
suggestion to employ for this purpose the relative 


of heat ; but it required great skill and profound 
thought to mature a plan whereby the observations 
of different investigators could be compared with 
each other, so as to preserve a record of the actual 
temperature existing at any given time. The earliest 
instruments used for indicating changes of tem- 
perature were not thermomoters, but mere thermo- 
scopes, or instruments for indicating such changes 
without measuring them accurately or affording data 
for recording them. Such were the instruments of 
Amontons and Sanctorius, which consisted of a glass 
tube, at the end of which was-a bulb filled with air. 
The tube was partly filled with coloured liquid, and 
ag the air expanded and contracted in the bulb the 
liquid moved in the tube. It will béeasily seen, 
however, that such an instrument would not boaf- 
fected by heat only. As the'atmospheri¢’ pressure 
varied, the air in the bulb would be enla and éx- 
panded, just as it would be by variations in tem- 

erature, and thus we should be liable toattribute 
its riseand fall $o the wrong cause. It was not; 
therefore, until about: one hundred and‘seventy 
years ago, when Fahrenheit suggested: tle use of 
mercury, that a-really reliable thermometer was 
produced. 

The principle upon which the mereurial thernio- 
meter dependsforits action is; thatmercury expands 
in a faster ratio than a glass bulb containing it!: 
and, ree if we havea bulb with a fine tube 
attached, and fill:'the bulb with mercury ‘at a tem- 
perature equal to the freezing-point of water, if! thie 
mercury be heated to the boiling »point of water it 
will expand so ‘much’ more ‘than’ thie ‘glass “bulb 
je one'sixty-third part of it will be forced into thie 

ube, 

The process by which thermometers are made-is 
asfollows: The workman a quantity of glass 
tubing with a very fine bore—the' tube being gene. 
rally flat, so that it may show's broader band ‘or 
ribbon of mercury than-if' it were ‘round; and‘in 
order to still farther increase’the ease of seeing it 
the-tubs'isifrequently made with a band of coloured 
glass b the hole or bore’; the tee ems | 
of course's vory distinetly against tlie col 
glass. This tubing is'cut ap imto pieces of lengths 
suitable for making six-ineh, ten-inch, or twelve- 
inch thermometersi*. To! next step is to blow ‘the 
bulbs on ‘thiends of “tidse pieces of tube.” Now; it 
will be readily seen that, as mercury expands a cer- 
tain definite proportion of its bulk when heated be- 
tween 32 degrees and 212 degrees (one sixty-third as 
just stated), the size of the bulbs must be accurately 
proportioned to the bore and length of the tube, or 
the thermometer would not be good for anything. 
‘Thus, if there were blown on a tube six inches long 
a bulb so large that one five-hundredth of its con- 
tents. would till the. tube, the thermometer made 
from it could not be made-to show @ rauge of over 
25 degrees. ‘To get the bulb proportioned to: tho 
tubes is therefore an indispensable operation. To 
accomplish it, the tubes are. first assorted into dif- 
ferent sizes, the workman examining them by means 
of a dens or microscope. 

After this the bulbs are blown to certain gauges, 
and in this way issceured a degree of accuracy which 
is sufficient for most practical purposes. ‘The pro- 
cess of blowing the bulbs is a very simple one, but 
it is necessary to e great; care that no moisture 
or dirt should get into the tube: To guard against 
any accident of this kimd, the: following plan is 
adopted: A small india-rubber bag is attached to 
one end of the tube, and the other end is melted and 
rendered quite soft by means of a lamp and blow- 
pipe. A very slight pressure on the bag forces 
through the tube an amount of air sufficient to ex- 
pand tue semi-liquid glass into a hollew bulb, the 
size of whichis regulated by the gauges formerly 
mentioned. 

The next step is to fill the bulb and tube with mer- 
cury. At first sight, it would seem to bea very 
ditticult problem to pour the mereury through such 
a fine tube, but by the following device the opera- 
tion is easily performed: A strip of writing-paper 
is rolled round the open end of the tube, and firmly 
tied so as to form a sort of tubular funnel. This 
funnel is then filled with well-boiled mercury, and 
the glass bulb is warmed so as to expel some of the 
air that it cont@is. As soon as it cools, the air 
within it contracts, and the pressure of the outer 
air forces some of the mercury into the bulb. ‘This 
mercury is now caused to boil vigorously,so that 
its vapour shall expel all tho-air ; and when this has 
taken place the whole is allowed tocool. Of course, 
as soon as the vapour of mereury which fills the bulb 
has condensed, a vacuum will exist in the bulb, and 
the mercury in the funnel will be forced m so.as to 
completely fill it. The paper funnel is now removed, 
and the end of the tube drawn out toa -fine point, 
so that it may be readily closed by the blow-pipe 
while full of mercury, as in this way alone can it be 
sealed and the air excluded. The next-step is to 
adjust the quantity of mercury containedin the tube 
so that the end of the column will fall in the right 





amounts of expansion produced by different degrees 


place; after which, the thermometer must be pre- 
perly graduated. 
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WESTERN WATERING-PLACES. 
DARTMOUTH. 





Ever charming, ever new, 
When will the landscape tire the view ? 
John Dyer. 

* GRoNGAR HILL”’ supplies us with a quotation 
which aptly describes the sensations of the tourist | 
while in the vicinity of Dartmouth. Indeed, the | 
Eden-like county of Devonshire is throughout so 
replete with the interesting, the beautiful, and the 
romantic that itis difficult to make a selection of 
special beauty, each and every portion possessing its 
peculiar charm—so attractive in their varied aspects 
that one cannot help entertaining surprise at the 
number of persons who seem to think that Conti- 
nental travel reveals to the best advantage the 
beauties of nature—leaving unvisited and compara- 
tively unheeded the scenes of incomparable loveliness 
and even grandeur to be found in 

This sceptred isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 
This fortress built by nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war ; 

~ ° . this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lunds ; 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, 

this England. 

The enchanting Dart has been appropriately 
termed the “English Rhine,” on account of pos- 
sessing characteristics somewhat similar to the 
“‘castled river.’’ Although navigable only as far 
as Totnes, its banks disclose such a wealth of mag- 
nifieent views that will well repay the numerous 
visitors who will doubtless be attracted towards it 
now that increased and increasing facilities for cheap 
travelling place it within the reach of most of us. 

An enthusiastic Devonian, with the object of ren- 
dering his native county better known to his eoun- 
trymen, has recently contributed some interesting 
sketches to a contemporary, in one of which he re- 
marks, referring to a trip down the river from 
‘Totnes : 

“Beautiful exceedingly are the river and the 





wooded slopes on either side, with mansions crown- 
ing the breezy heights, and here and there a village 
peeping out amidst dasky trees. We passed Cockle’s 
Head, where lively lads were bathing ; by Sharpham, 
where the woodlands seem to lock each other in 
close embrace, concealing for awhile the rippling 
river; by Bow Creek (an inlet of two miles in ex- 
tent), and by bays that seem to lead to unknown 
seas, or to some undisgoyered halcyon retreat, where 


[THE MOUTH OF THE “ ENGLISH RHINE.’’] 


the world’s noise never penetrates, where its glitter 
is never seen, and its hollowness and hypocrisies are 
never experienced. * * Fain would I go, far 
away for awhile from the world, to yon dim re- 
gion of peace and reality that seems, to my imagi- 
nation at least, to lie beyond the wide waters of its 
beautiful bays. * * * We steam on and on— 
by woodlands, sloping down to the river’s edge, and 
laving their branches in the cooling stream. Happy 
birds come to drink of its waters from their seques- 
tered homes, built yonder amidst dark masses of 
foliage, where breezes softly whisper, like angels of 
peace and love and melody. * * * On we goby 
Stoke Gabriel, by Dittisham—famous for plunis and 
plucky women—by Sandridge and Greenway, where 
Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have smoked his first 
cigar ; and, saluting the ‘ Britannia’ training-ship, 
enter the old town of Dartmouth.” 

Our admiration of this picturesque stream which 
shares and bestows so much beauty is, however, 
somewhat checked by the knowledge of its sad lia- 
bility to frequent and sudden eruptions of large 
bodies of water, which come down from the moor in 
floods of such irresistible volume and rapidity that 
fatal results have often accrued to those who in fan- 
cied security have been fording the river at the 
time. Indeed, we are informed that “‘ scarcely a 
year passes without some person being suddenly 
carried away and drowned ”—a circumstance which 
has given rise to the familiar couplet 

River of Dart, oh, river of Vart, 

Every year thou claimest a heart. 
Referring to the melancholy interest attaching to 
the ford by which people cross from Dartington 
Woods to the Staverton side, the authority from 
which we have previously quoted narrates that— 

‘“* Long ago, on a fine Sunday evening in summer 
time, a young woman was being driven by a man 
in a cart from her home at Staverton to her place of 
business at Totnes. The water was unusually low, 
and the river so easy to ford that a man had actually 
walked across it a few minutes previously. There 
lad been, however, as it afterwards appeared, a 
storm on the moor, and ere the cart containing the 
man and young woman had reached the other side 
a screaming, ominous sound like a ‘cry’ was heard. 
The driver saw the advancing wall of water march- 
ing majestieally onward like an irresistible host of 
armed men. He tried to get outof the way, which, 
from his proximity to the bank, appeared to be a task 
of nogreat difficulty ; byt, bysome fatality, the horse 
went the wrong way, and before the other side could 
be reached the flood, like the Spixjt of Destruction, 
swept over the hapless maiden and her companion, 
and they were carried gway by the raging waters. 


The body of the poor giz} was found in gome bushes 


















on the following morning, and the corpse of the 
driver was discovered near Totnes weir.” 

Antiquarians tell us that the river Dart was 
originally known as the Darius of the Romans and 
the Darent of the Saxons. It takes its rise at the. 
foot of Dartmoor hills in two heads called respec- 
tively the East and West Dart, which unite at Dart 
Meet, between Ashburton and Tavistock, and from 
the rapidity of the course of this most beautiful of 
Devonshire streams over a number of steep descents 
its name is derived. a 

The old town of Dartmouth has maintained its 
share in the prominence occupied by the county of 
Devonshire in the history of England. Our Devon- 
shire chronicler says 

“Well may it be called ‘old,’ for does not every 
feature of it denote antiquity—its streets, its 
houses, its castle, anditschurches? It is said that 
at the time the poet Chaucer flourished Dartmouth 
could boast of her sons possessing so many ships. 
that it was reported of one Merchant Hawley— 

“ Blow the wind high, or blow it low, 
It bloweth fair to Hawley’s hoe, 

» * * 
portion thereof, under Coeur de Lion, assembled in 
the magnificent harbour (wiuch is said to be ca- 
pable of holding safely five hundred vessels) in 1190. 
When off Start Point, the Crusaders’ ships were 
meaty destroyed by a storm. In 1377 the French 
set the old town on fire and destroyed it. Dart- 
mouth rejoiced in men of pluck then as now, and 
accordingly they joined with the men of Plymouth 
in ravaging the French coasts and burning and 
sinking forty of their ships. In 1404 our revenge- 
ful neighbours again paid a visit to the town, but 
this time they were repulsed with great loss. Sir 
Humphry Gilbert, Davis, and other bold navigators 
were born here, and in the neighbourhood New- 
comin, an ironmonger, lived. He it was who first 
employed steam to drain the Cornish mines. He 
also effected several great improvements in the 
steam-engine, which prepared the way for the great 
discovery of Watt.” 

Space will not permit a description of the nume- 
rous spots of interest comprised in the vicinity of 


Dartmouth, but from the multiform changes of 
scene presented to the eye, the traveller through this 


portion of Devonshire may realise that 
To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms she speaks 
A various language. 
ee 


Tue tongue of youth and health speaking friendly 
sounds to the ear of sickness and age, must be the 
last, the brightest, the sweetest of all things which 
can smooth the soul’s passage to eternity. 





The Crusaders’ fleet, or rather a 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 


—< 
CHAPTER XIII. 
A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one resentment glows. 


Pope. 

THERE was indeed “ much totell” between these 
two friends, so long separated, and so strangely 
brought together again. 

Madame Laroche related her own story, with many 
tears. She had been engaged as child’s nurse by 
Lady Alice herself when the little Marian was born. 
ee her that name still, in spite of her exalted 
rank. 

“For she was never as the countess to me, dear 
little one,” she explained to the listening Marian. 
“She was so young, so gentle, and so sorrowful, that 
I forgot her rank, and tried to soothe and comfort her 
just as if she had been a sister.of my own. I think 
and speak of her as Lady Alice still.” 

“Where was she living when you first met her, 
Lucille? I may call you Lucille; may I not 2?” asked 
Marian, taking the hand of the kindly Frenchwoman 
in her own. 

“Ah, by what other name could I wish to be 
known to you, my pet? It was the first name that 
you ever learned to speak. Where did I meet my 
lady first? In alittle village near Amiens, where I 
was born. My parents were both dead, and I lived 
there with an aunt.” 

“Was my father there too?” asked Marian, ‘hesi- 
tatingly, 

, Lucille shook her head and shrugged, her shoul- 
ders. 

“Ab, my lord was very cruel to that sweet, dear 
lady! He must have repented of it, long ere this, if 
he has a heart within him. No, he was not there. He 
had separated from her—quietly, you understand— 
but it was for life. Ah, how she suffered! How she 
loved him! ‘The picture of him, handsome and 
haughty as a king, hung ever beside her bed; and 
when se died she charged me to lay it on her breast, 
aud it was buried with her. And he to think that 
She had wronged him! Little one, from the time 
that we leit France, and returned to her native Eng- 
land, her whole life was one long prayer for him. 
‘When my child is eight years old, take her to Dame 
Lateman forme, and at sixteen let her see her father’s 
face,’ was ever her ery when she lay dying. ‘ Oh,he 
will love her—he will be proud of her—and he will 
forgive me then!’ she would say, through her tears. ; 
Angel thet she was! Ah, it was hard, very hard, for | 


‘I keow well. 





me not to hate my lord in those days! But her lifo, 
Was only blessing and forgiveness, to the very end!” 
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“Did she send him no message—leave him no let- 
ter—whien she was dying?” 

“He was far away then, and he had sworn when 
he left her never to return—while she lived—never 
to look upon her face again! But: for your sake he 
put no open shame upon her. He left her here in 
London, in a grand house, with servants, and car- 
riages, and horses, and jewels, and all that acountess 
ought, by right,.to enjoy. She gave them all up 
when he refused toshare them. She came to France 
as a plain English lady, and till after you were born 
I did not know her rank, Then, when she saw how 
I loved and pitied her, she told me all. We were 
living then in an humble cottage in the New Forest, 
with only an old man and woman to wait upon us— 
and you, who ought to have had many a servant 
around your cradle, were reared as simply as a pea- 
sant’s child. It was her wish, and who could gain- 
say it? But at your eighth year she desired a change 
to be made. With her own dying hands she paid 
my wages till then, and gave me a handsome present 
in money besides, together with her wardrobe. 
Then, when she bad arranged all things and left 
money in my charge for your own wants, she told me 
that Dame Bateman knew all the rest—and that my 
lord’s solicitor would make the arrangements for 
your comfort and welfare there. She seemed to think 
no more of the things of this earth from that day. 
She died calmly, holding you in her arms, and pray- 
ing that your life might be happier than hers.” 

There was a long silence. When Marian’s sobs 
ceased Lucille went on with her story. 

“ At eight years old I left youin charge of the dame. 
Then I went back to France. My aunt was dead, and 
had left her savings to me. I wassad. I came back 
to London, and whilst I looked to engage for myself a 
place I stopped here in this house. The former Ma- 
dame Laroche was deceased, and monsieur was over- 
whelmed with the business. He was pleased with 
me ; finally he asked me to stay here always as his 
wife, It was a good offer. I loved him and liked 
the business well. So my savings were invested in 
the house, and we were doing well—very well indeed 
—when monsieur fell ill and died. Alas! it is buta 
year ago, but to me it seems acentury! He wasa 
kind, good man, and this was a pleasant home while 
he was here. But I will not make you sad with my 
own griefs, dear little one,” she observed, more 
briskly. ‘Recount to me, now, all that has passed. 
Tell me how it ia that the good dame has never taken 
you tomy lord, The sixteenth year has passed, as 
I kept a faithful record of the age. 
Tell me why you are not with him. I know that 
he isin London now. The plain gold ring—what 





does that mean? My dear pot, you will tell Lucille 
all?” 


“ Everything !” said Marian, impulsively. 

Leaning her head upon the shoulder of her friend, 
she told the story of her adventures from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

Lucille listened in astonishment, which deepened 
into absolute horror as the tale drew to a close. 

“This wicked man!” she gasped as Marian ceased 
to speak, ‘‘How dared he entrap you into that 
marriage which he knew to be of no avail !” 

“Oh, you mistake him! He is not bad!” pleaded 
Marian. “ He is lonely and sad, and Mrs, Caryl says 
that in his heart he meant no wrong—that he believed 
his first marriage invalid through these circumstances, 
and called our own the true one. Notwithstanding 
his deception I love him still—he is very, very dear 
to me!” 

“Then pray by night and by day that such a love 
may be rooted from your heart, even if the heart 
itself must be broken,” said the Frenchwoman, 
gravely, ‘Think only that he is a married man— 
the legal property of another woman, whom you are 
wronging most cruelly by every thought and hope of 
yours that turns towards him. In time you. will 
learn to forget.” 

“You do not quite understand me, my dear Lueiile;. 
I could do this easily if I felt that it was my duty. 
But—I cannot explain the feeling, yet it is here, im 
my secret heart. I cannot, cannot feel that he is as 
guilty as you say! Something seems to whisper to 
me that a strange mistake is being made, and that 
from this ordeal he will emerge triumphantly, the 
same good, noble man that, in spite of all this, I can- 
not help believing him to be.” 

“That something is the prompting of the tempter 
—Satan,” said Madame Laroche, gravely. 

The girl started, and looked at her in wondering 
reproof, 

“Yes, my dear, I must speak very plainly, I see 
for youare in the greatest danger—you love this man.” 

Marian’s cheeks crimsoned, and lier eyes drooped. 

“In spite of the great difference in your ages, in 
spite of all that he has said and done, you love him. 
And this love—this infatuation, for it is nothing else 
—is only @ device of that evil spirit who is continually 
on the watch to entrap humanity. My dear child, go 
you to your room, for you should thiuk of this thing 
in solitude, asa matter between yourself and Heaven. 
You are in fearful peril, my child. And the worst 
feature of the danger is that you see it not.” 

Marian rose, aud swept haughtily from the room. 

The dark eyes of the Frenchwoman followed her 
with a fond, pained look. 
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“How like she is to the picture of my lord, that 
lies on yonder poor, faithful heart in the forest grove! 
Oh! if she loves as her mother loved, what trouble is 
in store for us all! Ihave offended her now, and she 
may hate mein the end. But still I must do my duty 
by her. Ay, and my lord must do his!” she added, 
rousing herself from the reverie into which she was 
falling. “It is not fit or proper that Lady Marian 
should remain longer without a father’s care! I will 
go to my lord at once. He can but refuse to hear me 
and turn me from his door.” 

But her mission was fruitless... On arriving at the 
earl’s house she was informed that he was out of 
town. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
For of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these—* It might have been.” 
Maud Muller. 
MaRian’s anger could not)Jast long. Generous 
and ardent by nature, it/twaswinkpossible:forvher to 
cherish resentment againisteauy ‘one, and above all 
against Lucille, whose while! life! had ‘been full of 
love and care for her. 
She came down very early sthe next — 
sought Madame Lavoché in ther own room 


ing herself into the arms already outstretched toee-+ 


ceive her, she sobbed out héxeprayer for»pardony: 

“ Let us never speakbof that—of him+againydear 
Lucille,” she said, coaxingly\ywhen their! reconcilidie 
tion was complete. “ M¥wenson tellsime that» you 
are in the right, yet all thé while: my heart cries*out. 
that you are wrong. I Shalb!forget it ‘all in time; no 
doubt; but for the presembiitimalkeésme very, very 
sad to hear his name, andtotknow that every one 
will blame hin—and blainemem|sorif ‘I dare to'speak 
in his defence. Dear Luaciliéjpromfse, me that we 
shall talk of it no more.”.” 

Madame Laroche agresthtto. this!epyopysitiony as 
was, perhaps, ther bést. ‘andslwisestsfobrhdéretotdo. 
Jeanette had herinstructions;auddiléivedtell béteteen 
them all, and however often a thought iB it8 tephen 
Powis may have grievedi(anditroubled one faithful 
i art, his name w tioned do: more: 

Still anxious to secure an interview*with ‘the Earl 
of Marisvayle, Madame Laroche regularly consulted 
the daily newspapers ; and at length her patience was 
rewarded by seeing an announcement of the arrival 
of the Earl of Marisvayle from Venice with two well- 
known operatic singers in his train. 

Madame -waited just two days after reading this 
intelligence. On the evening of the third she set off, 
determined to find the earl. 

A private cab was driven rapidly away from the 
house just as her own approached it. 

Leaning forward from the window, she caught a 
glimpse of a haughty, aristocratic face, lit up with a 
puir of flashing dark gray eyes, that rested upowher 
for ons brief instant with an imperious. glance’ that 
ehe remembered only to well. 

“Tt is my lord!” she exclaimed, breathlessly. 

But it was too late to address’ him, and the cab 
went dashing on its way. 

Up the broad stone steps she went, a little dis- 
appointed, it is true, but still resolutely bent upon the 
accomplishment of her purpose. The servant re- 
cognised her the moment he opened the dobdr. 

“The earl has returned. But.he is not’at‘home at 
present,” he said, civilly. 

“I know. I saw him just now,°driving away. 
But tell me, if you please, will he be at the opera 
this evening ?” 

As she asked the question she slipped a sovereign 
into the servant’s hand. It purchased a ready an- 
ewer. 

“Yes, the earl will be there, madame. Tivo of 
tle great singers came over with him, and they 
make their appearance for the first time before an 
English audience this night. My lord is'sure to\be 
there.” 

“Which is his box ?” 

Stepping back into the hall, he conferred for 2 mo+ 
ment with a fellow-servaut.' Then, coming out, he 
gave her the number of the box. 

Madame, after thanking him courteously, drove to 
the box-office of the opera house. T'liere she se- 
cured a box directly opposite that to be occupied by 
the earl. 

Then she drove to a fashionable milliner and dréss- 
maker’s shop, whence she emerged twenty minutes 
later with a large parcel and a very small box. :Tlien 
home. 

Lady Marian sat quietly reading a new novel in 
her boudoir, with Jeanette sewing nearthe win- 
dow. Madame burst in upon them+snddenly; ber 
cheeks flushed, and her black eyes glittering with 
excitement. 

“Ah! throw the book aside, dear little one, and 
come with me,” she said, eagerly. “Jeanette, attend 
us. We go to the opera to-night, my pet. Come, thut 





accent and maumerwere anmistakeably F¥ench.” 


The opera! Lady Marian flung aside her book, 
and hurried to her dressing-room. There, with the 
help of madame and Jeanette, she stood, half an 
hour later, the fairest vision that a painter's eye or 
poet’s heart could wish to gaze upon. 

Her dress was of plain white silk, the heavy folds 
of whieh swept the floor in a graceful train that gave 
herslight and stately figure an added height. Folds 
of rich lace shaded the snowy neck and rounded arms, 
anda necklace and bracelets of pearls;:with sapphire 
clasps,\ were taken from the casket''of madame’s 
dressingzease to finish the toilette, elegant in its sim- 
plicity» and..perfectly suited to the girlish style of 
beauty thatitiadorned. The wavy chestnut hair-was 
left.to floatin luxuriant masses at its own free will; 
and-ever the uncovered shoulders madame threw an 
opera’ cloalofofewhite cashmere lined with blue satin, 
while Jemmette'brought.the white gloves and the fan 
and thé haudkerchieffrometheir case of sandalwood, 
her bright ‘eyes dancing with delight the whileatthe 
appearance of her young mistress. 

They drovevery early to thévopera house; andy \ 
to the astohisiahent.of Lady Marian, the carriage: 

topped abithidstage-door, insteathof at thé grand 
haan where's fey people werealready assembled. 
| Madame, in thplaberof alig ta messenger 
in through the stajygedoor entrance: with a note in his 
hand 


Some ten minittes elapsed. Thenthe messenger re- 


well-filled boxes with unfeigned delight. Never in 
all her quiet and comparatively uneventful life had 
she dreamed of such an assemblage. 
A voice, like the soaring of a nightingale up into 
the still, warm evening air, fell upon her ear. It was 
Giuglini—the prince of tenors—sweetestof singers— 
who lies so silent in his:grave at Florence now! 

From that moment knew nothing,cared for 
nothing, within thaterowded house, exeept-the great 
singer; was consciousof only one feeling over and 
above her own delight, and that waste vague’ sen- 
sation of sadness that Sir Stephen: to 
hear, t 

Lucille sat quietly near her chargayhéreblivke:eyes 
roving round the house with/ananeisisepaepe at 
first, but fixing at last, with a saptiverbdteaneeasing 
watchfalness; upon 2 gentlemamavkGientered the op- 
posite box, when the opera jand 
who listéned'to the most’ f/Titiens 
and Giuglin? with half-closed: eygefizedowthe li- 
bretto before him;iand an See 
satisfaction visible on. his: » Once, 
when the two marvellous:voices*wentéoaring’mp to- 
[felnterRdien, be: openst hip waaay, on 
to utes, he op ' » Sat 
ereotito liste and at the cloke of aislislanaly tor. 
ward‘hnd applauded gentlyijwith his ‘small)iwhite- 
gloved hand: 





turned, and behinthHiavoamea middlé-aged gentl 

dressed in black, witht svhite-waistevatand a heavy 
black beard. Hé looked like a foteiguer;and as he 
greeted madammwith a hearty welcomehis voico and 


“We are alone, Gistave, and our. boxtisitaken;" 
said madame, inte lo voice “ Wé wishtoventerby 
this way ; you ‘musté@ee'usisafely to our plavesy” 


The gentleman bdwed. profoundly and ‘professed} 


himself delighted.' Assisting the» ladies\from™the: 
vehicle, which was driven by Lady Mavian’s old'friend: 
Jones, he escortedthémiw by the stage:door, through 
a dark and dismak halij\and<up.s marrow flight.of 
staiva, dimly lighted . Than tirough a tobg, 

with a littleewing dobr he led them into\thedobby 
of the house and to théit.own box. 

“Thanks, Gustave,” said madame, when they had 
arrived. “Go now, for I know how busy you are. 
But try and come to us when all is over, and take us 
from the house by the other way.” 

“You may depend upon me,” said the gentleman, 
politely. 

With a single admiring-glance at- Lady Maria he 
bowed himself away. 

“The kindest) heart onearth, dear *littlevone !” 
said madame, arranging her hair aud:brovch before 
the mirror in the box.: ‘ Hevis ‘the only brother of 
my ‘poor monsieur, and he hasibeen a brother indeed 
to’ me since his death. His wife is! a ‘kind,’ good 
woman also, and they have a lovely daughterah, 
so lovely—soon to go upon the stage. He is stage 
manager here, and} thought it best for him totake us 
to our seats'even by that’ stage entrance rather’ than 
that you should pass'in by the-other way alone: He 
will see us’ safely to’ our carriage’ also‘ when all is 
over. Now; dear little one, be»ready for a happy 
evening. Giuylini and Titiens are both to sing, and 
you—ah, how ‘beautiful: yow look, my pet! | Not a 
lady will be here this night so'lovely, I know it well!” 

Lady Marian smiled frintly'as she sat down in the 
front of the box and leaned tidr cheek upon her‘hand. 
The house began to’ fill, and the musicians, one by 
one, came from the door beneath the stage’and took 
their places in the orchestra. Shaded from view' by 
the lace curtains of the box; which madame had par- 
tially drawn around her, the young girl let *her 
thoughts wander back to him ‘who had so often pro- 
mised to share this pleasure, of ‘all others; with’ her. 
Passionately fond of music, Sir Stephen had told her 
much of the treat in store for her whem the operatic 
season should begin. He had promised to return to 
town for it, that they might side by side listen: to 
“ Norma,” “ Faust,” Il Trovatore;” “ Lurline;” * The 
Bohemian Girl,” and other favourite operas.’ 

The time: had come.’ This' was the operatic sea- 
son, and the town was full; the house would be 
crowded that very night with the best society of 
London, and royalty itse!f was to be there. Among 
the crowd of strangeys, would it be «given to’her to 
recognise one dear and dangerously familiar’ face? 
Would Sir Stephen come ‘alone to the place-where he 
had once hoped to accompany her? Her heart beat 
fast as she asked herself that question, aud her dark 
gray eyes looked tiniidly ‘yet searchingly around the 
quickly filling house. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Go to your.bosom ; 
Enock there, and ask your heart what it doth know: 
Meusure for Measure. 


THE curtain rose that night upon a crowded and 


x 


May a curious ‘eye was tatebd towards|hib!box at 
the ent. He heeded ‘nothihgwbut thesiagers, 
4nd, having done his duty byshémiin the way of ex- 
pressing approval, he'sank bdek inithe samo indolent 
attitade)and never altered yagaiultill tho 
curtain fell for the-last times». 

, Tihenpavith awa; jronsed fimself 

from -his abstraction, pin hibibox, 

lifted ‘a splaim opera~glass*of "ebdny and ivoty from 

ee toltalte a survey pf tho 
Ouse. 

Madaine:Larechs turned to:Miieiny:hérblatk eyes 
‘ blazing with excitement. 

, “ Dearlittle'one, wer a oweab once! 
Ride-quickly, if y perwego glance 
once areund thehousev. proud man 


in the opposite béx.. Look—tebdk that wayymy dear, 
and meet his glance without shrinking, if you can.” 

Struck by the excited earnestness of her com- 
panion’s manner, Marian looked across the house. 

There, in thé opposite box, stood a tall, powerfully 
built man, of more than middle-age, if one might 
trust the record left by the passing years upon his 
worn and weary face. A man who had evidently 
been remarkably handsome. once, and who was now 
what. very young and romantic ladies would pro- 
nounce * strikingly interesting,” with his/straight, 
aristocratic features, his fair complexion and cluster- 
ing brown hair, and the wildly piercing glance of his 
large, dark gray eyes. Those eyes were fixed upon 
Marian now, and the glass-had fallen from his hand. 
What was there in thatilook,:in that face, totrouble 
and impress her so? 

For a full moment the two stood looking across at 
each other in that breathless, absorbed way. 

Then ‘the opera-glass: was raised once more 

Madame Laroche caught Marian. by the hand. 

“ Come, dear:little one: : It is time for us:to go.” 

“ But how caw we'leave the house alone, dear Lu- 
cille? 1 thought themanager-—” 

“ Ah, here he is} Now thatiis a pieco of pure luck, 
for which : l:hope:'to bethankful,” said | Madame 
Laroche:to'herself, ‘‘ Take you the arm of monsienr, 
my pet, and I will follow.” 

“There is a tremendousicrush, ladies,” said the 
managery'who was*bent upon getting his fair charge 
safely to her carriage as soon as possible, in order 
that he might return in time to make one of ‘a jovial 
supper party given by the great tenor to his sup- 
perters and his friends. “Take my arm, ‘if you 
please,” 

Marian obeyed, her thoughts busy with the face 
and figure of enmmputerisen stranger the-while. 

And, lo, in the lobby, there he stood ! 

He looked keenly at Marian; doffiug ‘his: opera-hat 
courteously as-she passed him. But neither'to her 
nor to the manager did he speak-one single word. 

“ Curious!’” said that worthy gentlemaw as:he con- 
veyed his fair chargedown'the marblestairs,  “ One 
would not think that he knew me. Yet, at times, he 
is the most genial-sociableman I ever:metinmy life, 
and that is saying a great-deal, for the manager ol & 
house like this is,of dourse, brought into contact with 
a great many different people. But, among them all, 
I have never known one like him! A man of many 
moods—yet the samestern’ will’ and practical, tho- 
rough mind throngh ‘ally’ The only: way is never to 
intrude upon bim when you see-him as he is to-night. 
Study him long and weil enough to understand and 
to respect such moods, and he és your friend for life. 
But venture to address him when he looks at you like 
that—ha! one would not try it more than. once, I 








I may preside over your toilette.” 





fashionable house. Marian glanced around at the 


think.” 
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“But who and what is he?” asked the girl, curi- 
ously. “ Why should you, the manager of this house, 
and like a king here, as I should think—why need 

ou, beneath this roof, at least, study the moods or 
the humours of. any. man ?” 

Tlie manager looked intensely gratified, yet, at the 
same time, his plump face wore an humble expression, 
and he glanced over his shoulder before he spake. 
The stranger was following them. Madame Laroche 
was with bim—not leaning on his arm, but walking 
by his side ; and they heard him say, in a deep, sweet 
yoice—that deep.and sweet, as it was seemed yet to 
concentrate in its quiet tones a whirlwind of passion 
and an agony of pain: 

“Insist! Of course I insist! For what.do you: 
take me? I must be obeyed !” 

“You hear him?” said the manager, a strange-hesi 
tation perceptible in his tone and manner. “I don’t 
know what he means, or what.he wants. But, what- 
ever it is, he will have it, mark my words. Madame, 
might as well oppose the rushing of a torrent, or the 
force of a wild north wind. No one ever.opposesor, 
gainsays .him; and I—oh, I least of all, my dear 
young lady.” 

“But why? Why.do you all fear him so?” ~ 

“It is not fear—I fear no one,”, said, the little’man,. 
doing his best to look. dangerous and warlike., ‘* But. 
in this house he is far more powerful than I.. ’Tis he, 
who is the king, my dear young lady., I am. but, 
prince regent when he is absent; when he is here— | 
nay, I hardly know what I am then!” he candidly 
confessed. 

“But who ishe? Why do you not. answer. my | 
question ?” she asked, impatiently. 

“A thousand pardons, my dear young Jady, I 
thought I had already answered——Ah! here is your, 
carriage, and my servant.in readigess to see you 
safely home. Allow, me—and will.you have the 
wiudow up or.down? Yonder comes madame, and 
—adieu, or rather aw revoir /” 

“Stay!” said Marian, leaning out to.look after him. 
“You must not go—you have not, yet auswered me,” 

“ Again a thousand pardons-—~it was, the sight of 
the carriage that drove it from my mind. Yonder 
gentleman is the Earl of Marisvayle—the richest 
peer, save one, in England; and the opera house, 
with ‘all its fittings and furniture, belongs to him,” 

With a hurried adieu the manager bowed and 
vanished. . In the distance. Marian saw. Madame 
Laroche leave her companion and hurry towards the 
waiting carriage alone. 

The tall figure. of the earl prem slowly through 
the crowd—a full héad and shoulders above every 
man there. His daughter leaned forward and gazed 
after him till he was out of sight, but never once did 
be pause or glance back towards her. 





CHAPTER..XVI, 


Fresh tears 
Stood on her cheeks, as doth the honey-dew 
Upon a gather'd lily. Titus. Andronicus... 

THERE was silence between the two as they were 
driven rapidly towards.their home. Lady Marian 
revolved many things in herown mind without a pos- 
sibility of explanation, and Madame Laroche seemed 
too much agitated and overcome to offer such expla- 
nation unless it was definitively asked. 

But when they were once more within thé shelter 
of her own house she turned to. the girl with.a wist- 
ful look—half-deprecation, half-entreaty—and said : 

“Lady Marian, may I go with you to your own 
room? I have much to say.to you, and.it must-be 
said to-night.” 

“Come then,” said Lady Marian. 

When the door of the boudoir had closed upon 
them Marian threw aside hér opera cloak and turned 
upon her companion in.all the, indignant strength of 
her Pan her loveliness, and her solitary, neglected. 
youth. 

“Lucille, is tlis'right? Is’this as it should be ?” 
she said, excitedly. _ “ Was not that man my father? 
Yet he looks coop me in that gay crowd as if I were 
a stranger!, He goes quietly on his way. without a 
word of greeting, and leaves me, his daugliter and 
his only child, to retarn to a home like this! . Oh; I 
do not wonder now that my poor mother’s heart was 
bri ken by his coldness and his pride! But I—ah, 
he will find that { am made. of sterner stuff!’ His 
own blood runs in my veins, and I will give him back 
Scorn for scorn,” 

Madame Laroche looked at her as she paced up, 
aud down the room in her proud, young beauty, the 
brilliants ou her neck and arms scarcely matching 
the fitshing of her eyes, 

“Ah, Lady Marian, you wrong him!" she said, 
softly. “Itwas no place for such a: meeting there, 
and he blamed me sorely for taking you to that house. 
Yet, all the same, it*has done the good I wished to 
do. He sees now how young and. fair you are, and 
he cannot deny the likeness that your face bears to 


, shed——” 


,at what lies before us. If—if it could.only be kept 


/am to enter his house, and let.bim welcome me as 


in her grave this night, and has asked her to forgive 
him, if I can read the thoughts of a human heart upon 
a human face. Think gently of him, dear little one, 
if only for this!” 

' “He owns me, then, for his child!” said Lady 
Marian, coldly. 

“ He does,”’ 

“ And I—disown him for a father!” 

“Oh, no, dear little one! You must not say that 
—not now; when his heart yearns towards you so! 
You are to go to him to morrow—you are to be pub- 
licly recognised by him as his only child. . For. your, 
mother’s sake you must obey him;”’ 

Lady Marian made no reply... Her heart rebelled, 
even if her lips were silent. 

“Only in this. way can. her good. name be fully re- 
stored,” said Madame Laroche, eagerly. “In this 
great, cruel world of. London there are, doubtless, 
many of her own rank who believed her guilty at the 
time, and are of the same opinion now. On such..as 
these. your public recognition. by the earl will. have ; 
its due effect. If he proclaim himself satisfied of her, 
innocence, then the world.will aceept, it.for a truth. 
You will not refuse to. do: your..part: towards’ this.? 
Think how your mother looked forward to.this. day;) 
and you cannot refuse.to. go to,him.now thathe offers 
you the shelter of his home,” 

“Oh, life is very sad and cruel!” said..the girl, 
bursting into: tears,.. “I cauld. have loved my father 
dearly, but he has neglected: me, fof sixteen years; 
and broken my mother’s heart by, his cruelty, and 
how can I give him a daughter’s affection and re- 
verence now? I loved my husband, and now I know 
that he deceived me; and was. only such in name. 
And my mother is.safe. in Heaveu, where, perhaps, 
she has. forgotten. her. child... I wish I .were there 
ax) her, and al! .this.sorrow and.trouble at, an 
end!’ 

Madame. Laroche. drew the, bowed. head tenderly 
upon her bosom... ; 

“ My little one, do, not. weep so bitterly. Bo.sure 
that your dear mother, even. among ‘the. saints; hes 
not forgotten you.. Be sure that she will know and 
rejoice in all that you do for her sake... And. as, for 
my lord, you. will learn to love him in the end. He 
is proud—and he,was.unjust and cruel to Lady. Alice 
I cannot deny that! But, oh, dear little oue, we 
all make: mistakes—we.all do wrong! There is no 
haman life without its secret record of cruelty, or, un- 
kindness. It is much if we repent of it, as my lord 
is. doing now! Go to him, like a good and gentle 
child, and he will love you, and you, will learn to 
love. him, in the end. As for the other—dear little 
one, forget him—speak of him, and think of him. no 
more! A thought of him must always be a thought 
of. evil in your mind, while that poor lady lives! I 
ould that you had never,seen that, bold, bad man!” 
| Hot words of passionate defence were in the heart 
and on the lips of. Lady Marian... But. she.checked 

nd forced them back, in deference.to her friend. 
What right had she, indeed, to.defend him? , What, 
chance had he. given. her. to.save: his.name from 
blame? She looked down at the bridal ring with eyes 
that could scarcely. see,its shining. for their tears. 
| Madame Laroche also gave it.a troubled. glance. 
| “ Who is to tell my lord?” she said, turuing, pale; 
yet he must know. Oh, my -heart misgives me 
hen I thiuk of it all, "Tis he who is most to blame, 
rs he will not see this—what man would? And.his 
nger will be so terrible. My littie one, I dare not 
speak the words to him,” 
| Lady Mariano lifted ber, head, with;.a .haughty 
lance. 


| “I am not afraid,” she said, calmly.. ‘I will tell 
him ” 


“ But, oh, you do not. know him., He.is very jter- 
rible when he is angry. Ihave heard my lady speak., 
of it, and she; always.trembled, aud tured, pale. If 
he should seek out Sir Stephen—if, blood should .be 


She paused and looked irresolutely,at,the gir). 
“My pet, I know not what to say. My heart faints 


from my lord.” 
Lady Marian looked at her for a moment. 
“Kept from him, Lucille? Do, you. mean that I 


his daughter, and say mothing of this?” 

“Tf it could ,bedone, it. would. ba far the. better 

way, my darling.” 

|“ But the ring ?, Do you think he. would not notice 
it, or ask why it was worn?” 

“It might be taken off,” suggested madame, with 
a troubled face, 

Lady Marian’s eyes flashed. Sle clasped one hand 
over the other .as, if she would guard the riag from 
some visible threatened danger. 

“ Never,” she said, in a low, firm tone. “ It shall 
never leave my hand; it shall go with me to my 
grave. Lucille, I must say it, and you must, hear 


heard, I cannot but love him and have faith in him 
still. So I will keep the ring here to the day of my 
death. Nohuman being shall take it from moe, And 
I will tell my father all——” 

“ Heaven help us!” said Madame Laroche, in her 
perplexity. ‘Youmust do as you will, Lady Mavian. 
You are like my lord in that, and-I dare not gainsay 
or oppose you. But after you have told him all he 
will kill Sir Stephen—mind you that.” 

“It is his own fault,” sobbed Lady Marian. “ Why 
did he leave me, friendless and.alone?” 

And, clasping her arms around the neck of hor 
faithful friend, she wept as if her heart would break, 

No more was said between them that night. It was 
a subject upon which neither cared.to dwell. 

Ou the morrow both waited with unspoken.anxiety 
for the comiog of the earl. But. the hours: of ‘the 
ri wore slowly on towards evening, and he was not 
there, 

“He has repented of his first impulse,” said Lady 
Marian, with a scornful smile.. ‘ He dare not come 
forward in the face of the whole world and own that 
he was in the wrong, as: he must.do. if he acknow- 
ledged. me.as.his child.” 

“Do not judge him yet, dear little.one,” said Ma- 
dame Laroche, more uneasy herself. than she would 
have been ready to admit.; “Something may have 
detained him—something that.we know not of.” 

At seven o’clock, when the street lamps were alt 
alight, and the, gay world: ofthe “ west-end” was 
just awakening into life and movement, a hansom 
cab rattled up to the,house! and, stopped: before the 


door, 
(To be continued.), 








GrowtH or Luxury.—In this country the 
growth of luxury is but too rapid.. We see so many 
things that we ony J that we must have them, and 
cannot do without them; and this engenders a habit 
of competing with each other in. our appearance be- 
fore'the world, regardless of the fact that, generally 
speaking, our money has not increased in propor- 
tion to our tastes. If census could bo taken of 
the families who lived within their incomes between 
the years 1850 and 1870, we fear that the balance 
for the latter year would be a very unfavourable 
one; and although itis true thata good many people 
seem to have an indefinite command of money, by 
farithe greater proportion of English society is, to 
use a common though expressive idiom, “‘ hard up.’’ 
—Food Journal. 

Tue Girr or TAcT.—What a wonderfal oil upon 
the machinery of human affairs: tact is. To know 
just what.to say, and when to say it, and to whom 
to say it; to know when to be silent, and when de- 
ferentially to listen, is:a great gift: No one can 
fully appreciate this quality who hasnot had the 
misfortune of living with a blundering person; who 
never moves nor speaks: without: unintentionally 
wounding or offending somebody.: Contiguity to 
such.a one is fearful to the nerves, and temper too. 
We doubt whether tact, in any considerable degree, 
can be acquired... It is born with some, and is as 
natural to them as the colour of their eyes or hair. 
We have seen little children who were perfect in it, 
without the , slightest idea, of course, of the diplo- 
macy they were enacting. 

EaRnrHQuakg IN »CuHr1na.—Mr:: Lowe, United 
States’ Minister in China, transmitted recently to 
the Secretary of State at Washington a translation 
of an extraordinary report, made: by the Governor 
of Sze-chuen, on an earthquake which occurred on 
April 11, 1870, at Bathang, about,260 miles west of 
Li-tang, on the high road to Thibet.. The report 
states that, as nearly as is ascertained, there were 
destroyed two large temples, the offices of the col- 
lector of grain tax, the local magistrate, and the 
colonel, the Ting-Lin Temple,and nearly 700fathoms 
of wall around it and 351 rooms in inside; six 
smaller temples numbering 221 rooms, besides 1,849 
rooms and, houses of the common people. The 
number of people, soldiers, and lamas killed by the 
crash was 2,293, among whom were the local magis- 
trate and his second in office, The shock extended 
over a circuit of above 400 miles. In some places 
steep hills split and sunk into deep pits; in others 
hills on level spots became precipitous cliffs, and the 
roads and highways were rendered impassable by 
obstructions. The Governor states that at Bathang 
fldmes suddenly burst out in four places, which 
strong winds drove about until the heavens were 
darkened: with: smoke, and their roaring was 
mingled with the lamentations of the distressed 
people. On the 16th the flames were beaten down, 
but rumbling noises wero still heard underground 
like distant thunder, and theearth rocked and rolled 
like.a ship in a storm, at the mercy: of the waves ; 
but in about ten days matters began) to grow quist 
and the motion to cease,;, The grain collector at Ba- 
thang says that for several days before the earth- 
quake the water had overflowed the dyke, but after 








his own.’ My dear child, he has forgiyen your mother, 


me-this once. In spite of all that I have seen and 


+t the earth cracked in many places, and black, 
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fetid water spurted out ina furious manner. Ifoné 
poked it the spurting instantly followed, just as is 
the case with the salt wells and the fire wells in the 
eastern part of the province; and this explains how 
it happened that fire followed the earthquake in Ba- 
thang. 


WHY DID HE MARRY HER? 


—_~—_———_- 
CHAPTER XIX. 
Oh, Heaven ! ‘tis a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood. Byron. 

WHILE they stood breathless, wondering what 
this might mean, the wild scream of a woman in 
peril followed close upon the iron vibrations of the 
bell. 

“Great Heaven!” cried Harry, “there’s murder 
going on!” 

“Break open the gates!’? shouted Mr. Jasper 
Blount, in a shaking voice. 

“Summon your comrades!” 

The man raised his whistle and emitted a piercing 
sound. It was answered by a return whistle, echoed 
by the line of men stationed along the wall, and carried 
clear round the estate of Chudleigh Heath. 

They came rushing to the gate, seized a great 
stone kerb, which since the erection of the stately 
masonry of the gateway had been lying unused on 
the roadside, made of it a battering-ram, and rushed 
with mighty force upon the gate. 

The bar crashed in two, the gate fell back as if it 
had been a cobweb before a hurricane; the rescuers 
raced up the “coffin,” of Alice Blount memory, to 
the second gate, and, in like manner, forced an 
entrance there. 

Meanwhile Harry Winchester, followed by Harold 
Schmitz, had scrambled by incredible means to the 
top of the wall, and, unconscious of the iron spikes 
which tore them, had swung down on the inside, a 
height of only eight feet. 

Just as the main party began to batter in the 
second gate they ran through the girdle of trees and 
across the park to the house. 

**Rose! Rose! Iam here!” shouted Harry as he 
advanced. 

Nobody answered ; the house was as dark as a tomb. 

The struggle, if such there had been, was ended. 

Suddenly the dull silence was broken by a dread- 
ful clamour. 

Even as they gazed up wildly the window above 
the portico cracked from side to side, the glass fell 
down in splinters, the venetian blind slipped in a heap 
as if a knife had cut its cords, a torrent of fiery smoke 
belched out of the hideous orifice, a fierce army of 
tongued flames lit up the clay-white faces of the 
lookers-on. 

Rose’s room was filled with fire. 

Asif he felt the biting torture eating his own 
flesh instead of hers, Harry fell backwards with 
clasped hands and a groan of anguish; then, with the 
quick reaction of despair, bounded like a lion against 
the entrance door. 

It resisted him. 

“Vonst more, meestare, and both togedder!” 
shouted the Dane, at his side. 

They flung themselves simultaneously against the 
door and crashed it open to the wall. A stifling 
smoke of wood and of burning oil well nigh choked 
them ; they staggered upstairs through the deadly 
volume. 

Rose’s chamber was full of fire indeed ; it swirled 
through the open door in billows as the current of 
air from the open window fanned it. 

“Oh. my girl, she’s lost!” cried Harry, frantically. 

He flashed into the burning chamber. He saw 
through the curling smoke a bed which was one sheet 
of flame, while the fire consumed the ceiling, the 
wainscoting, the heaps of shavings, and oil-soaked 
garments which strewed the floor; but he saw no 
perishing woman, 

Harry rushed out, his eyebrows, hair, and moustache 
singed, his face black and scorched. 

“No; she’s not in there, thank Heaven!” cried he. 
“She must be on the roof.” 

They made cone dash at the door of the white room. 
It was locked. 

' “Demon!” groaned Harry ; “ he must have locked 
ner in.” 

“ Hurrah!” shouted Harold Schmitz, running to an 
object which glimmered on the marble of the landing. 

It was the key of the white room. 

In a moment they had tottered in. The cool air 
from the open door above revived them. Harry 
sprang up the steps; Harold leaned against the foot 
of the ladder, wiping his swollen face. 

“ Anybody dere?” he called, anxiously. 

A wild, sobbing cry came from the roof: 

“Oh, my Rose! my darling! She's dead! 
they’ve murdered her!” 


Oh, 





Harry Winchester bad meanwhile found her lying 
breathless beneath the belfry with the bell-rope still in 
her hand ; and when he lifted her joyfully in his arms 
he saw that the scarlet stain of murder was upon her 
face and throat; and that those lily-petals were 
dropped like wax over the sweet eyes, and no life 
stirred her passive limbs; so he had cried aloud in 
his exceeding anguish to find that after alrhe had 
come too late for James Grey. 

Harold Schmitz rapidly made his way downstairs 
and met the rushing party of constables swarming into 
the burning house, 

**No use coming here,” cried he, wiping the smoke 
and tears from his big blue eyes. 

“But the girl—the girl?” shouted Jasper, impe- 
tuously ; “she must be in that bedroom up there. 
It’s hers !”’ 

“No, no, meestare ; the young lady is all safe— 
dat is your son has found her. Vy don’t you men 
sarch de hint part of de house for de willain? He 
isn’t up dere, and you're letting him get away while 
you stand here.” 

Away rushed the constables, followed by Mr. 
Schmitz, who felt a frantic impatience to grapple with 
the master of Crowlands. 

Hence it was that only Jasper Blount met young 
Harry as he emerged from the house with his burden 
in his arms. 

“My brave boy, I’m proud of you to-night !” cried 
the old man, clasping his son and the girl in one joy- 
ful embrace. “But isshe harmed? Are you hurt? 
Good Heavens, why don’t you speak? Is the dear 
child dead? Oh, Heaven, she is !” 

Harry answered bya faint and sickening smile and 
fell as if shot at the feet of his friend. 

The flames roared more fiercely ; the sparks fell 
allaround the pretty flower-beds and the velvet turf 
and the group upon the grass—an old man kneeling 
between the lifeless forms of the two whom he had 
hoped to call by the dear ties of love his children, and 
mourning his life’s labour as lost. 

And the rest of the party? 

Harold Schmitz, running about fired by vengeance, 
had discovered two skulking figures crawling toa 
private door behind the stables, with their heads sunk 
low in the attitude which panic-stricken guilt cannot 
help assuming. 

With a shriek of furious triumph which brought 
the constables rushing in that direction, the Dane 
had pounced upon Mr. James Grey, and dragged him 
to his knees by tke first shake of his muscular little 
fist in his collar. 

Mr. Grey, with blood on his delicate hand, horror 
in his eye, foam on his livid lip, offered no resistance 
beyond a nerveless moan. 

Mr. Wilmot Cotton, not the braver but the thicker 
skinned, fought like a tiger against the men who 
rushed upon him, and felled his first assailant with a 
heavy iron box which he had been carrying. He only 
yielded when struck senseless to the ground, then he 
was bound, the box wrenched from his grasp, and 
formally delivered over to the keeping of the magis- 
trate. 

It was the miser’s despatch box, containing one 
hundred thousand pounds. 

The captured men were conveyed to the constable’s 
van, handcuffs placed upon them, and driven in to 
Schofield. 

Mr. James Grey's last look at his grand place, 
Crowlands, Chudleigh Heath, was through a jail-vap 
window, at a pile of burning ruins. 

Crowds of alarmed people began to hasten in from 
all directions, but their aid was useless. 

As soon as Mr. Schmitz and the magistrata had seen 
the criminals securely bound they returned to those 
who had suffered most. They found the poor old 
man still ina maze of grief, among the flying em- 
bers, with his beloved children, too much stupefied 
to notice any danger. 

The carriage was driven up as near as the terrified 
horses would permit, and the mournful trioconveyed 
to it. 

About the dawn of day Mrs. Harold Schmitz, who 
was sitting in her own house with her inseparable 
friend Mrs. Fitzroy to keep her company, and wait- 
ing with unutterable anxiety to hear the result of 
the night’s watch, was thrown into a state of the 
deepest horror and excitement by the arrival of her 
brother-in-law, meek as a dove with grief, Harry 
Winchester, conscious but whiter than any sheet, 
where smoke had not blackened him, and Rose, ap- 
parently lifeless. 

Alice immediately became useless, as she always 
did in an emergency, except that in this case she 
served as a pillow for the head of the blood-be- 
dabbled girl, and Kate, with great skill, placed her- 
self at the head of affairs as coolly as if she had 
been hospital nurse all her days, 

Whether it was by a special Providence, or that the 
gentle hands, the soft woman voices, the tears of pity 
ang affection, end the pious prayers of Alice worked 





their spell, certain it is that the slow wheels of sus- 
pended existence began to move again, and sweet 
Rose awoke at last from her death-resembling 
stupor. 

Can we do better than leave her in the midst of 
these kind friends, to wake to her new lease of life 
on the bosom of gentle Alice, while brilliant Kate 
Fitzroy, her services no longer requisite, becomes 
useless in her turn, and, weeping hysterically, de- 
clares that this night will be a lesson to her all her 
days? 

Can we do better than let her wake to the sounds 
of Jasper’s discordant tones, quavering with thankful 
joy as he chatters to her like an inspired parrot; or 
to the quizzical excitement of the Dane, her host, as he 
rushes in and out half-mad with the earnest desire to 
put his rather meagre hospitality at her disposal ; or 
to the sight of her own true lover, pale, and swathed 
up in bandages, but smiling like an angel, as he gazes 
fervently upon ber from a sofa drawn up close to her, 
and murmurs words of passionate endearment that she 
had thought past from her for ever? 

Pain, delirium, sickness shall raise a mighty wall 
between her and that terrible time, and. blot with 
merciful hand all memory of it from her brain. Sho 
shall rise from that couch as free from the scorching 
recollection of her brief married life with Mr. Janes 
Grey as if it had never been, and go happy as achild 
into the new and flowery path which Heaven in its 
kindness will prepare for her. But ere the curtain 
closes before her bewildered eyes, we envy her the 
thrill of ecstatic wonder which visited her when first 
she woke to consciousness—not with murderous hand 
upon her throat, or the eyes glaring with homicidal 
frenzy into hers, but circled round with weeping 
friends and gazed upon by Harry. 

* * * * * 

Sir Selwyn Viner arrived at Schofield the very 
next day, bringing Mrs. Lester with him, and from 
the time of his arrival took the management of Rose’s 
efairs entirely into his own hands. 

He had the first physicians in attendance, and, had 
Mrs. Lester allowed it, she would have had a staff 
of nurses under her command which might manage 
a dozen patients ; but the devoted old lady preferred 
to wait upon her daughter herself, with that tender, 
vigilant, servile attention which only a dear and 
adoring mother can display. 

And, asif anxiety for his beloved child had done 
what physicians could not do, Mr. Lester rebelled 
from the iron rule of his unmarried sister, who had 
been ensconced as nurse in his wife’s absence, rose 
from his bed one day, stole out of the house, and ap- 
peared, a colourless vision, at the door of Mrs. Schmitz 
to know how Rose was. 

He had shared the night vigils with his wife sinco 
then, and together, hand in hand, as they had ever 
taken life’s joys or sorrows hithérto, the old couple 
had waited humbly for the fiat of their Heavenly 
Father. 

Sir Selwyn Viner and Mr. Jasper Blount, though 
speedily the best of friends over the complicated 
affairs of their respective protégés, Rose and Harry, 
had many a wrangle about a subject which they could. 
not—would not agree on. 

Witness them in Sir Selwyn’s handsome hotel, 
where Mr. Jasper Blount has just been having div- 
ner with him—a dinner prepared with special refer- 
ence to the guest’s Indian tastes—which is burning 
the host’s entrails at this moment with intolerable 


fire. 
“Don’t tell me, Sir Selwyn! You could manage 


it well enough if you chose. You're a good law- 
yer, and know every crinkle of the law, only you 
won’t give me the satisfaction of hearing you say 
so.”” 

“My dear Mr. Blount,” said Sir Selwyn, with the 
air of a suffering martyr—for was he not suffering ia- 
tensely—“ your persistence takes my breath away- 
You want moe to divorce Rose from her villain of a 
husband and marry her to your hero of a stepson. 
Very good—very delightful, butimpossible. We can 
bring in a divorce from bed and board, and save our 
young lady from ever being claimed again by her 
husband; but is not the purpose equally served by 
transporting her husband for life? And how often 
have I implored you, explained to you, declared 
to you, that in case of a limited divorce the lady can-~ 
not marry another man?” 

“Zounds! Ihear you! I’m tired of hearing you 
din me with tLat. But why not have her divorced ia 
@ way that will make her a free woman at once?” ; 

“Unfortunately, the marriage, thanks to Mr. Grey 8 
cunning, was lawful, and we,cannot procure a total 
divorce, We may cut the knot which ties our dear 
young lady to the villain, but, alas! it is beyoud our 
power to forge tho links which can bind her to the 
hero.” 

This is but one of the ‘many quarrels that the ex- 
celleut gentlemen had upon this exhaustless subject 
of mutual interest. Nevertheless they became quite 
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inseparable, and overhauled the young people's affairs 
with theamicable enthusiasm of two ancient guardian 
angels. 

Meantime the wheel which James Grey's guilty 
hand had set. revolving, slowly turned on its axle, 
and rolled its inevitable course, and, scattering in 
its way strange revelations, brought for him his re- 
compense, 

He sat chained in his cell. His crimes were fully 
proved ; his plothad been discovered from end to end ; 
he was condemned to penal servitude for life. 

In a few days he would leave this cell and wear a 
convict’s dress, and be a dead man in the eye of the 
law ke had bent to bis own vile uses; he would work, 
chained limb to limb with the unworthy wretch who 
had been his accomplice; he would labour like a slave, 
and bear the punishment of his crimes for ever. 

He thought he could bear even that. Life under 
any circumstances was a thing which James Grey 
clung to. Be it dishonoured, degraded, loathsome, 
he loved it with a coward’s tenacity. 

The cell door opened and the woman whom he had 
cruelly wronged in the days of his power came in. 

“Go away!” said Mr. Grey, looking at her sullenly. 
“ What do you come here for? I’ve nothing to give 
you now, and I don’t want to see you.” 

Kate Fitzroy, merciless now, stood at a distance, 
with scorn on her beautiful face. 

He was a miserable object to look at, with his prison 
dress and shorn head and unshaven, haggard face. 

“Good gracious!” ejaculated his visitor, in de- 
risive tones ; “is it for the likes of that creature I 
was so ready to sell myself? You poor, contemp- 
tible wretch, I could despise myself when I look at 
you now!” 

“ Begone!” he uttered, harshly ; “ you're the very 
last one who should stand glorying there over my 
defeat. I wouldn’t have been here but for you.” 

“I'd be a happy woman if I thought I had brought 
ye to the tr ill!” cried Mrs. Fitzroy, bitterly ; 
“but though I owe you a bigger debt of hatred than 
either of the two pre creatures you tried to make an 
- of, it wasn’t 1, sorra be on ye, that brought ye to 
this.” 

‘Look here, Kate,” returned Mr. Grey, clenching 
his manacled hand at her, “ you’ve been the ruin of 
me. If it hadn’t been for you I wouldn't have got 
into debt, furnishing you with that house in Blenheim 
Street; I wouldn’t have broken my word with Mr. 
Keating, and opened Gregory Blount’s papers in 
search of his secret, instead of destroying them. If 
it hadn't been for you, I wouldn’t have made my plot 
to get the money ; I wouldn't have taken Crowlands, 
and set up for a wealthy man to mask my purpose; I 
wouldu’t have resolved to marry the widow and de- 
stroy the codicil. If you hadn’t driven me on from 
bad to worse, I would not have tried to burn Alice 
Blount in her house, so as to clear the field for Rose 
Lester ; I wouldn’t have hoped to make her my tool, 
and waited for the time when I could destroy ber. 
I risked everything, and you were to blame!” 

As he spake these excited sentences the lovely 
face of the woman would have chained a physiog- 
nomist in admiration. Anger, defiance, surprise, 
passed over it in distinct waves; now her full ané 
sensuous lips curved with disdain, now her flashing 
eyes expressed a torrent of feelings at once. 

“TI to blame!”’ she cried, incredulously ; * oh, you 
wicked demon to throw such a black falsehood on me! 
Did I ever tempt you to one of your crimes ? Haven't 
I gone against you since ever you began your mean, 
deceiving ways with me? Haven't I tried all in my 
power to baulk you? Haven’t I told you in your 
teeth many a time that I wouldn’t believe your false- 
hoods nor take part in them? Come!” 

“I did what I have done,” answered he almost with 
a sob, “so that I might come to you at the end of a 
year and say: ‘I’ve loved you all the time. I’m freo 
to marry you, and have a hundred thousand pounds 
to make it worth your while!’” 

“Sure you must take me for a soft head to believe 
that !” cried Kate Fitzroy, scornfully; but she became 
pale for all her bravado. 

“I wish to Heaven I had never seen your be- 
guiling face!” groaned the prisoner; “if ever a 
Woman's steps go down to perdition yours do, and 
I've fallen into them! Kate, I loved you, and you've 
ruined me for evermore !” 

A white pall fell over her warm and glowing 
beauty, turning her into an image of snow; she 
seemed struck to the heart by these bitter words. 

“T believe you say truly!” she ejaculated; “if I 
had been good instead of bad, you’d not have made 
up such a plot as that! My own ill-doing is to blame 
—mercy preserve me! and I came here to judge you! 
The way things have turned out I thought seemed 
like a judgment on you for deceiving me so often, 
but see I’m half to blame myself. If we had’ mar- 
ried honestly on your salary as Keating’s partner, I 
would almost to a dead certainty have been the 
heiress of the hundred thousand pounds to-day !” 





“You?” shrieked Mr. Grey. “ You?” 

“Yes, indeed, James,” answered Mrs. Fitzroy, in 
an awe-struck voice, “Sir Selwyn Viner has found 
out that my father, Cuthbert Lee, was eldest brother 
of Alice Blount’s father, while Rose Lester’s mother 
was his youngest sister. Rose is Alice’s cousin on the 
female side, but I on the male, and I am the nearest 
relative. James, we are all three cousins, and you 
tried to marry the two you did not love for the 
money which the one you did love has eventually 
possessed.” 

Mr. Grey wiped his sweat-bedewed face with 
mechanical hand, and muttered, breathlessly : 

*Go on!” 

“You poor creature!” said Kate, mournfully, “I’m 
almost sorry I came here to torment you with the 
news! Goon! Faith, I’ve little else to say, except 
that it’s determined I am to make my cousin Alico 
take two-thirds of her husband’s money, and the rest 
I'll go to Ireland with, with my foster-mother, Mrs. 
Burr, for company. Poor Rose has found grand 
friends, but it’s little enough they can do to comfort 
a young thing in her twenty-second year, who is tied 
to a convict for life! Oh, you miserable man, you 
befooled me, and I beguiled you; but, for the sake of 
the love that was between us, shake hands once more, 
and let’s part friends!” 

She rushed forward with something of the gene- 
rous pity of a true woman filling her eyes with tears ; 
but the wretched man seemed not to hear her. 

His eyes rolled, his hands clung to each other in a 
frantic clasp. 

“Great Heaven; and I have lost all!” muttered 
he, almost inaudibly. 

Then he fell back in a fit. 

* * * ~ * 

That evening the jailer brought No. 57 his bread 
and water. 

He set the prison loaf upon the table, and went to 
the prisoner’s bed.” He was lying motionless, his 
face to the wall. 

The jailer laid his hand on his shoulder, saying : 

“ Here you are, my man. Cheer up, and eat a bit.” 

The prisoner nover answered, 

So the man stooped over him, saw that his face 
was cold—saw that his cravat was twisted in a rope 
around his neck—saw that his body was rigid, and he 
recoiled, saying : 

“Dead !” 


Yes, Mr. James Grey had added his last crime to 


‘the terrible list. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe. Gray. 

THE morning succeeding Mr. James Grey’s death 
Mr. Jasper Blount bustled into the house at Merrybury. 

One glance at the wizened visage of the old gen- 
tleman would have revealed the fact that he had come 
with a purpose. He looked grim, he looked dogged. 

He penetrated into Rose’s own private little parlour, 
where nobody but her father and mother ever had 
the impudence to penetrate ; he found Rose ina black 
gown, with white roses on her breast, her feet on the 
fender, and an awed, strained look in her eyes, and 
Jasper emitted a snort of disapproval as ho closed 
the door, 

She looked round, gave him a tremulous welcome, 
and, looking back into the glow of the grate, forgot 
him. 

He looked indignantly about, beheld the morning's 
paper, and, mounting his spectacles, found the para- 
graph which complacently announced the suicide of 
the convict James Grey. 

“ Confound ‘em!’ mumbled Jasper, thrusting the 
paper on the back of the fire, “‘ why do they fill their 
columns with such garbage? ‘The more horrible the 
more minutely they describeit. Rose,” bending. over 
the back of her chair, “‘ cheer up now, he's best away.” 

Ay, me! but where? 

Her great, asking, horrified eyes repeated the 
question piteously. 

Vile he was, and cruel he had been to her, but 
neyer thus would Kose have won her freedom. 

Yes, though James Grey could never bridge the 
chasm he had made between her and her lover but 
by his own dead body, now when that bridge was 
made she quailed before it, ; 

“ My dear,” quoth Mr. Blount, with a shake in his 
rasping tones, “ no use crying over spilled milk. He's 
gone, and there's an end of that, Think no more of 
it. Heaven is merciful, you know, and all that.” 

Jasper always shirked theology as beyond his 
otherwise luminous comprehension. 

Rose answered by averting a hopeless face with a 
shudder, and covering her eyes with her hand. 

No doubt about it, the sweet girl had received a 
shock that might play mischief with her tender frame 
in her present convalescent state. 

So the old gentleman, thoroughly frightened, roused 
himself for action. 





“T say, Rose,” he satd, sitting down very close to 
her and speaking very cheerfully, ‘‘ you’re in want of 
achange. You need to have your thoughts diverted 
into an entirely new channel. That's what you need. 
This moping and es will make an old woman of 
you, and how would Harry like that? We were 
talking of a change for you this morning—the very 
thing to set you on your feet again, and start you off 
in an entirely new direction. It would give you em- 
ployment which would keep your mind off unprofit- 
able subjects; and, in fact, if anything in the world 
can make your old self out of you, our plan will.” 

_ She turned her lovely eyes upon Lim with a tear 
in each. 

“ What is your plan ?” sho asked. 

“ Oh, it’s not so much my plan as Harry’s,” grinned 
the old man, taking her hand and patting it, “ but I 
approve of it, so does your father aud mother, for I 
asked ’em before I came in to see you. It’s the neat- 
est thing I’ve thought on for many a day, and Harry 
is so anxious that you'll try it.” 

‘“ What is it?” she asked again, wonderingly. 

“It’s to get married this mouth, my darliug!’’ 
blurted out the old man, 

She started, looked shocked, and cried: “No, no!” 
in a terrified voice, then grew rosy red, and smiled 
with tears in her eyes. 

“Poor Harry!” she murmured, in the shyest 
whisper, “he mustn’t be impatient. He must re- 
member that I was that poor man’s wife——” 

“Confound it!” snarled the father-in-law eloct. 
“Tt's the first time you’ve ever owned it, and it’s the 
worst time you could have pitched upon to own it. 
Who's he that my son should wait on, and wait on, 
fur his promised wife? There, don’t cry, my little 
en I am an old idiot, and Harry is aselfish young 

og—— 

“ No, no!” cried Rose again, as earnestly as before, 
while her bosom heaved excitedly, “Harry only 
asks for his own, and I am wicked to defraud him 
any longer. It is all very horrible about poor James 
Grey—but Harry should not be forced to suffer—and 
so—and so——” 

“My darling Y 

“T say yes.’ 

Jasper caught her in his arms and kissed her 
blushing face, while the tears ran down his own for 
very triumph. 

Then he opened the door, and called, in stentorian 
accents: 

“ Harry!” 

Harry rushed in, radiant as a sunboam and hand- 
some as a demi-god, and took his bride from his 
father’s arms, and, gazing deep, deep into her up- 
raised, unspeakable eyes, lost himself in the bound- 
lessness of their bliss, and wondered whether he were 
on earth or in heaven. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester came in too, happy-eyed, and 
kissed their daughter, and half-laughing received Mr. 
Jasper Blount’s imperious commands that they should 
make it a wonderful wedding, if gold could do it. 

“ \ wedding that will make her forget everything,” 
quoth Mr. Jasper Blount. “A wedding that will be 
as unlike her first as Heaven is unlike—well, the op- 
posite. Poor child, lookat her! Is that a creature 
that can bear brooding over a shocking tragedy that 
has had its connection with her own guiltless life?” 

And when they had looked at Rose they knew that 
the old man spoke wisely. . ‘I'he tremulous rapture of 
her lips and eyes, the soft, clinging hands, the fitful 
flame that went and came upon her ‘trausparent 
cheek—all proclaimed the fragility of the creature 
who had passed through such frightful scenes, and 
urgently warned them to put to flight her anguished 
reminiscences by sheer force of happiness. 

“Give her to her lover,” said Mr. Jasper Blount, 
with moistened eyes, “and he will make her forget 
the whole world. So here goes for a graud wed- 
ding.” 

Thus it happened that scarce a month from erring 
James Grey’s death, the wife he had so wrongfully 
married put off her brief mourning, donned the glis- 
tening robes of a happier bridal, and went to the 
parish church with Harry Winchester. 

But all her dears: friends’ were around her—her 
beloved father, frail and beaming ; her dear, brave 
mother, gloating over the loveliness and joy of her 
sweet Rose; kind Kate Fitzroy, blessing with her 
warmest smiles the wedding-day of her pretty cousin, 
while her heart was like to break over the fate of 
James Grey ; and Alice Schmitz, laughing and cry- 
ing at once, and vowing to Kate that never did a 
bride look more like an angel from Heaven than did 
that darling Rose. 

Sir Selwyn Viner and Mr. Jasper Blount wrangled 
all the way to church in the same coach, but wept 
amicably together when Rose Grey, with a heavenly 
eostasy, said she’d take Harry Winchester to be her 
wedded husband. 

Harold Schmitz, twinkling from strawy moustache 
to shiny boot, hummed an internal anthem to the 
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bride's happiness in the words of his onesong, slightly 
adapted : 
“HH knew dee but to love dee, 

Dou.dear one of his heart, 

May de grass for dee be ever fresh and green, 

Oh, dy t day's beginning when Harry dou 

art winning ; 

We love dee, dou darling Daisy Deane !” 

In memory perhaps of! the: hour before she knew 
the sorrow of her life Rose bad forher ‘bridesmaid 
once again Miss Hardwicke, her girl-friend, while 
St. Leger performed, as of yore, the duties of grooms- 


man. 

So the little bride went up the aisle in a long, long 
glistening robe, veiled in a mist-web, sprinkled with 
orange blossoms, pure, pale, holy, like @ sacrifice to 
the gods. 

So indeed she! was, to the little god: that lords it 
over all. 

She put her hand in’ her dear, true lover's, ‘and 
firmly made reply to that interesting query concern- 
ing this man—this time in deathless ‘earnest : 

“T will!” 

When the minister pronounced them man and wife 
she flushed from pearly brow to milk-white chin, and 
siniled. 

But when they all knelt in prayer, and she thonght 
on that other man in outer darkness, she sighed, ‘so 
geutle and kind was our pretty Rose. 

So when they were man and wife they drove back, 
hand-in-hand, to the little house in Merrybury for 
the last time, and gave their friends: a weddiug 
breakfast, the like of which ‘had never been seen in 
the parish before. 

Mr. Jasper Blount had had his way, and beamed 
upon everybody like a beneficent, if ugly, he-fairy. 

Hence—after the asual speech-giving, toast-drink- 
ing, joy-wishing ; after the glimpse of an incomparable 
bride in angel white, smiling with inscrutable agita- 
tion, and of a bridegroom glorified, adorable in lis 
golden dream ; after the vanishing of the scented 
robes of snow, and momentary reappearance of the 
transcendently emotional face of the bride at the 
door, clad in a maddeningly bewitching travelling 
costume ; after kissing her glove tips to her breath- 
lessly gazing friends, and flitting away from the two 
clivging mother-arms clasped about her waist—a 
carriage rolled from ‘the door, and ‘the wedded pair 
went forth into the world. Heaven bless them! 

That same evening they arrived at the exquisite 
home in Surrey which Mr. Jasper Blount had pre- 
pared for them. A dream of delights seemed indeed 
realised here; pleasure-grounds, beautiful and ro- 
mantic, surrounded ‘the trim, poetically ivy-draped 
manor, and within all-was costly and unique as an 
Indian cabinet. 

He took her soft hand and kissed the wedding- 
ring. 

“My little wife,” said Harry, in grave, deep tones, 
“can you trust tome to make you forget the past ?” 

She looked up, a matchless witchery in her ‘rapt 
brown eyes; she met the watchful blaze of his and 
was not frightened of them now. 

“Oh, Harry, my darling, my darling!” she said, 
quite drawn out of herself; “I love you so fearfally, 
so strangely, that I’m wicked enough to forget every- 
thing on the face of the earth but you. ‘Why do you 
ask me, Harry, when you know I am so absurdly 
happy?” 

“Oh, my child!” he cried, wrapping his arms close 
about her yielding form ; “ what care I.for‘all the 
frowns of earth, since you are mine! © No. more part- 
ing, Rose, till you or I lie dead! Thiuk-of it, my 
angel! No more longing and yearning for each other 
—we are oné forever! There, little witch! you have 
begun your reign by throwing a glamour over me. 
Is it in your great loving eyes, or is it in your dainty 
lips, or is it everywhere? Where lurks the spell of 
my darling, and what is it ?” 

“ Harry—my husband!” she whispered, low.‘as a 
fairy-bell, “it lurks in my heart, and itis adoration!” 

So it is, sweet heart! 

For if ever a little woman was expressly created 
to love, and to bé loved, that precious little angel 
was Rose Winchester, 

Thus we leave them. 

They have escaped the turbulent rapids of youth's 
vexed stream, and are sailing away on broader, 
smoother seas, with a blue esky overhead, and a soft 
breeze in the sails, with the glass set fair, and the 
laud of Hope on the bow. 


THE END. 


PROLONGED ViaILs.—Leibnitz sometimes passed 
three consecutive days and nights in the same chair, 
solving a problem which interested him; an ex- 
cellent custom, as Fontenelle observes, to accom- 
plish a labour, but a very unhealthy one. The Abbé 
de la Caille, a famous astronomer, had a fork in- 
vented in which he adjusted his head, and in this 
position passed the night in astronomical observa- 


tions, without: knowing) any ‘other ‘enemies than 
sleep.and the clouds, without suspecting that there 
could be any more. delightful way of..employing 
those silent hours which: revealed: to -him. the -har- 
mony of the mniverse. . Thus. he contracted anin- 
flammation of the langs which carried him off in a 
short time. Girsdet did not like to labour during 
the day. Seized in the middle of the night. by a 
fever of inspiration, he arose, litthe chandelier sus; 
pended in his studio, placed upon his head an enor: 
mous hat covered with candles, and inthis strange 
costume he painted for hours. . No one ever hada 
feebler constitution, or a more disordered state of 
health than Girsdet. 
——_—_—_—_—_—— 


LUCGY’S DIAMONDS. 


“JT, mronare, Guoy, fully !thirty:midutes thave 
passed since:you have spoken, moved, or even: raised 
your eyes from the one spot in the carpet ! « Arpenny, 
nay, & hundred) of:them, for your:thoughts,’?:eaid 
merry Hattie. Kennard, 

“Oh, E wilbtell you; and, if Lamight, Lucy shall 
own it, and l’lielaim: the pennies,” ‘answered Belle, 
Hattie’s' sister, 

+ Very well s: agreed,” ‘said Lucy-and: Hattie simul- 
taneously. 

“ Well, Lucy ‘has: been ‘thinking!of three »young 
gentlemen, her most ardént‘admirers. / First, of Gus 
Hartley, that handsome, ‘fascinating'man ; then. of 


Austin Wellworth, Esquire~—if I were:ambitious of 


wealth, l’d certainly take him; and lasty:and deast 
too, in aunty’siestimation, know; John Fairleigh— 
good, honest John, but poor, dreadfullyso. Now: Lucy 
has been for the last half-hour thiuking of these 
three; if she should make one of them supremely 
happy, which one should he be.» Am I right, Lucy ?” 

After a moment’s hesitation Lucy replied: 

“ Yes, I was thinking of them, though ‘not as ‘you 
have stated it. “But youwhave fairly ‘won the pen- 
nies——” 

Here she was interrupted’ by Aunt Hannah : 

“TL hope notias ‘she stated. \The idea! [think 
there are only two to:be considered ‘at present. “John 
Pairleigh! I don’t know why he presumes to ‘come 
here, Poor! worse'than poor; with bismother-and 
sister to support onvan -income’of. a hundred pounds 
a-year.” 

u Aunty, I believe John Fairleigh tobe most worthy. 
His poverty I very mich regret, -alike for his mother 
and sister, as well as himself. But Ithinkthem very 
rich in possessing such-wsonand brother. However, 
I don’t think you need be uneasy ‘about his coming,” 
answered Lucy. 

“ You know hé loves you,” whispered Belle. 

* Indeed,” interposed the-aunt, “ I thiukit is‘quite 
time you should decidé betweer your tovers. “"White 
you are hesitating yon may tose the right‘one.” 

“Who is he, aunty?” 

“Why, who else buatMr."*Wellworth? “He is the 
only‘ove ‘you could be sure was vot'after your fortune, 
more than yourself,” auswered Aunt’ Hanah as ‘she 
left'them. 

Mr. Fairleigh senior failed-in  business~ and’ ‘died 


‘when his son was abuut eighteen; teaving the widow 
‘and daughter to his'charge.’ Of coursé ‘his studies had 


to be abandoned then and all his time devoted to 
their support, f 

If Lucy had a kindlier feeling for John ‘Fairleigh 
than either of the other mentioned gentlemen, her 
cousins failed to discover it. 

A half-hour after the door opened, and’ Lucy’s 
guardian, Mr. Clayton, entered. Smiles were stili 
lingering about his lips, and he said: 

“[ think you nave been teasing your ‘aunt sadly, 
Lucy. ‘ She has just been opening ber lieart tome. 
erty very anxious‘about your’ selection’ of a hus- 

nd. 

“T know, guardy: So she has decided for me. How 
do you like her chvice ?” 

“T'nr glad he is not yours. ‘That is, I hope not.” 

“Why, guardy 2?” 

“ Because I know nothing certainly of his wéalth— 
only what report says. He may be just what your 
aunt fears for you.” 

““What of Mr. Hartley, sit?” asked Bélle. 

“A good-natured, good-for-nothing yonng man, 
bow will spend all he can get without earning a shil- 
ing.’ 

“ And Mr. Fairleigh—tell us of him,” said Hattie. 

“A noble fellow. But not the husband for any 
one ; that is, during his, motlier’s life, unless his sister 
should marry some one able and willing to care for 
her mother, or unless some unldokéd-for good luck 
come to him. John, poor fellow, his life is wedded 
to those depending on him for support. ‘Hé has fine 
talents. His father was anxious for him to study 
law. Any commands to-day, Lucy ?” 

“ Not to-day, guardy. Do you remember—next 
week I shall belong to myself.” 





“Oh, yes; I’ve been thinking about it. So you 


want to'let.me know now .you-sre! going to be just 
as extravagant.as you choose, and I will have no 
longer the right to chide, That is it, little lady, 
Well, I’m-very. anxious to see.how you will act when 
you ‘belong. to yourself,” ag -yomsay.” 

With: a pleasant. emile the; good man.took leave 
.of tem, 

Lucy Nelson was an orphan, in the comfortablo 
possession. of twenty thousand pounds ; consequen'ly 
‘was. courted and flattered. » Notwithstanding» which 
she was a sensible; sweet, afféctionate: girl.) John 
Fairleigh loved her with ali theervour of his noble, 
loving heart, yet: without hope. 

A fow evenings after the above conversation, John 
Fairleighstood in the doorway ofthis humble home. 
Coming down the street, bent and with feeble steps, 
he saw an. dld-woman. When:she:reaciied his dour 


she stopped, and said; in alow, trembling ‘voice : 
** May I stopthere and rest) avbitvon your steps, 
?” 


“ Not on the.stepsy but comedn, “Mother will give 
you aicup\of tea, \ Gome.” ‘Withotender-eare tie as- 
sisted: her up thedsteps,:calling + Mother—Clara, 
heré sis ian -oldulady: MMake ‘ber coinfori- 
able, :please.’’ ; 

The door was opened, and a pleasant, gentle-look- 
ing womau-came out; followed bya. beautiful girl of 
about sixteen, whodrew ‘the wearied: traveller in, 
seated her in a comfortable chair; and would dave ro- 
lieved her of her hood: ‘and wrappings, ‘bat’ she ob- 
Piected, saying she would rest only « few minutes. 

QGlara- drew’ up a stand, and ‘placed: a eup”of tea 
and biscuits ‘oder the ‘old lady. ‘While ‘she~stil! 
lingered with them,! John came inte the’ roomy; and 
said: 

“ Pm going out now; mother; and may riot ‘be ‘in be- 

‘fore ten.” 
“Ah, I know where,” answered his mother’as ‘sho 
lobserved* his ‘careful toilette.“ Oh, “my” boy; is it 
f well? She can never-be*yours. “Why will-you lin- 
ger near her? Every: hour wilt nitke’ it harder for 
you to resign her to andther, as‘it-uttist be.” 

“ Doo't, don’t, motherdear.  I-mtist ‘seé her—be 
with her while I may. Do not mention the future ; 
Llive only in’ the present. ''There;-good-bye, I'm off. 
iBuvstop.” | Coming up to the: old woman, ‘he’ said : 
*You have’ walked far, F‘kitow. “Now do*ride as 
near‘your lome-ag possible.” 

‘He' dropped apiece of silver’ in her’ hand. The 
‘hand*trembled’ as it elused'tightly over the ‘money. 
‘He hastened ont,*and heard” riot ‘the ‘low whispered 
thinks and‘blessings’ which reached ‘his motler’s ear. 

“Yes, yes ; you are right. “‘'He'is goo|—my noble 
‘boy!  But-he has a heavy’ burden ‘on ‘his™ young 
shonlders. “Would that it could be otherwise,” Mrs. 
Fairleigh answered. 

Phe old woman‘arose to-go. They badé ler come 
‘wgain; whenever sho’was near. “ With many thanks 
she léft' them. 

The days passed-by wntil the one came which gave 
Lucy the right’ ever'after to use as slie chose. her 
wealth. * She entered ter ‘dian’s Uffice, and said: 

“T’ve come; ‘guard y, ‘to-crave a bitthday boon 
‘You mtist not refuse.’ 

“woWell, telt ‘met wat it is. “T’'lt not refuse, unless 
for your own on 

She bent over him, and whispered in his war. 
‘He started in real amazement, 

“Five thousand! ’ Why, ‘child; what can you want 
with so much? Oh, I -surmise—t heard your cousius 
talking ‘of-a set of diamonds. ° But really, Lugy, let 
me advise you-—” 

“No, no, guardy. “You know I-might insist ; but 
I-only plead. Let me have it, and I'll promise to 
economise enougli to satisfy you for the next three 
years. Iintend to come to you, as heretofore, for 
every. oot until—well, until I no. longer belong to 
myself.” 

“My child, I fear you will make a very poor in- 
vestment. Diamonds are not likely to increase in 
value.” 

“T’ve not told you that is what I wantthe money 
for,” she said. 

“ Ah; but I know.” 

“ Well, yes, I shall invest that amount in diamonds, 
if you will insist on my telling: you.” ‘ 

The cheque was drawn,and Lucy went away quite 
happy; while her guardian felt-very anxious indeed. 

He said: 

“She is a good girl,.a very. good girl, but dread- 
fully extravdéant. She'll soon dissipate her fortune 
if I donot manage to check her. . A miserable in vest- 
ment. I must endeavour tomake it up in some other 
way. I'll try my hand at investing for her now.” 

tt was not long before the Fairleighs again saw the 
old woman, who came to claim their hospitality once 
‘more. 

“I’m going away,” she, said. “I wanted, to,seo 
you again, yon were so kind: to.me. I shallj.never 
forget you.”’ 

She remained but a little while, then bade them 
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-bye. A few moments after when Clara stooped 
down to pick up a reel ‘of cotton, she saw, lying 
behind the arm-chair where the old woman sat, 
a iittle black bag, which she immediately recognised 
as belonging to her. . Picking it.mp, she ran out on 
the front steps, and looked up and.down the street, 
hoping to see the owner, but she was nowhere in 
sight. Thinking she’ would most likely miss it-and 
return, she went back. But the evening passed with- 
out seeing or hearing again of the old woman. . The 
next morning Clara said: | 

“IT think we ought to look in the bag, and, if. it:is 
of any value, try to find the owner.” | 

John thought so too. ‘It was opened, and, to their 
great surprise, in it’was a note addressed : | 

“To my kind friends,” 

Opening which, John read alond : j 

uf have not left my bag by mistake. I came todo 
so. You have all been kind tothe old woman you 
will never see again. But that-you'may think of her 
often sho leaves you a token of thanks. It will re- 
lieve the young shoulders of their burden, and his 
heart, teo, perhaps. You need tot try to find me. 
But a little while, aud. earth will know no.more the 
old woman. I have more than-enongh:still to. main- 
tain me, should I live longer than ‘the:allotted time. 
You wil) find with this vertificates of money placed 
in the Union Bank, subject to the order of Johu Fair- 
leigh. Do with it as you choose. 

“ Gratefully,.your Oup Woman.” 

John was bewildered—they all were. .Could.it be 
real? ‘They were not dreaming’ :surely. Many 
thousands—for them ? 

Although the cashier of the mentioned bank was 
well known to John Fairleigh, it was not without 
considerable hesitation that he. went;to see if such 
good fortune -was really his, 

“ Yes; it is justso, Mn Fairleigh. | I was-but little 
less surprised than yourself,” answered the cashier, 
, ne you any idea»who:the: person is?” asked 

obn. 

“Not the remotest. I:only: knew that-an old lady 
came here yesterday, and, ina perfectly business-like 
manner, made the transaction. 

Tlow happy John Fairleigh. was—not because of 
the possession of money, :but-ihecause-he had then 
the means to obtain a profession. . His father’s wish 
and intention could be secured, and~his mother and 
sister.could live comfortably during his years ‘of 
study and struggling forisuccess. . Then. hope whis- 
pered more—more than that. Dare he listen ? 

Mr. Clayton insisted many times: on seeing Lucy’s 
diamonds. “When ‘at: length she placed before him 
the sparkling jewels -he said : 

“Well, well, they. are -wery handsome ; although 
I think that a few pounds would have purchased jast 
as guod-looking a set—that’is, to my eye; but of 
course I’m no judge. However, I suppose it. isa 
great thing to feel sure you have real.jewels.”’ 

“I am perfectly ‘sure.of: thes worth of mine, 
guardy,” said Lucy, with a bright: stnile. 

Mr. Clayton was considerably relieved about the 
five thousand so poorly used, for he had made an in- 
vestment which ‘seemed very.certain of more than 
doubling that amount. Before a:year had passed 
his own and all of Lucy’s ‘possessions,.save three or 
four thousand retained for her immediate use, were 
swept away in a crash which wrecked .many others 
with them. 

Bravely Lucy bore: it; cheering: as best she could 
her guardian. 

“I’ve a little fortune. yet,; guardy. I shall not 
want,” she said. 

“A pittance, » You -have-yourdiamonds though. 
Your investment has proved better than mine, child. 

_“ Then'cheer up, guardy. “Your boys will prove 
diamonds te you. » And I have my pow. So weare 
both above real. want, and will come cut.all right by- 
and-bye,” 

Soonerthan Lucy had dreamed came the time to 
prove who loved the woman and who the heiress. 

The charming. Gus) Hartley’s..and the: wealthy 
Austin Wellworth’s. ardent. devotion grew suddenly 
very moderate, and finally ceased. The home of 
Lucy knew them no more. But often came John 
Fairleigh, 

Three years had passed. He was before the people. 
They felt his great ability. Another year, and he 
stood one of the ablest lawyers of his time. Then 
he came and told his love. 

“I’ve been waiting for this for years, John,” Lucy 
answered, placing her hand in his. 

46 And—can you—do you mean—oh, tell me!” 

“That lam yours. My heart has been ever since 
I first: knew you.” 

What John answered was intended for Lucy’s ears 
alone, and I shall not write it for other eyes to see, 

When Mr, Clayton had given the bride away, and 
she no longer “ belonged to herself,” she drew him 
aside and whispered : 

“Guardy, L deceived you when I displayed what 


} little. silken bag. 


you thought my diamonds. They were false. Here 
are the real jewels,” and she directed his gaze to ber 
husband, his mother—hers—and their sister. Then 
she told him all abont the old woman’s investment, 
and concluded by asking : “‘ Has itynot proved a good 
investment ? Shall l-ever want, think you;guardy ?” 

“Yes, and no, little Lucy ; the-best’ investment in 
the world. “You will never wantat any rate, for 
the best thing that earth can give—true love. You 
are a wise little woman,” answered her guardian. 

“This is my secret, divulged only to you. You 
will keep it ?” 

“Sacrédly, my dear.” 

Years after, Lucy sent her husband to hunt for an 
antique, jewel. “While.thus engaged, he found a 
Opening . which, he saw a silver 
coin, with. a-slip: of paper, on which was written, 
“Given me by dear John; Nov. 7th, 1861.” 

How swift are our thoughts! how clear.and bright 
and how simple the,most difficult problem becomes 
when we have the key. given us! | Thus it was. that 
the mystery of years was solved. Chance had given 
John his wife’s secret. It was the only one she had 
ever kept from him, He would not let her know it 
was one no longer. -He felt it due to her that his 
mother and sister:should not only love:her for what 
she was, but also for what she had been to them, 
When John placed in his wife’s hand the jewel she 
had sent him to find his heart’ was rejoicing in the 
knowledge of possessing one surpassing the value 
of all other jewels earth can give. _F.H. B. 





Royvat WorkMEN.—William, ‘the august Em- 
peror of Germany, is a compositor. Charles IX. 
was passionately attached to the blacksmith’s art. 
Tallemant assures us‘of Louis’ XEIT. that he was 
an excellent confectioner and a good gardener. 

Ir isa fact which may: not be generally: known 
that the rail level of the whole of the’ Metropolitan 
District Railway is below Thames high water, and 
that its drainage is effected ‘by four pumping en- 
gines, placed at various points of’ the road, of the 
aggregate power of about 150 horses. 

WootwicH ARsENAL.—Heneeforth . foreigners 
desirous of visiting the Royal: Arsenal at Wool- 
wich, or any other of the Government establish- 
ments at Woolwich, must in the first-:instance apply 
for permission through their own embassies. ‘The 
War-office cannot grant orders-of\ admission to 
foreigners except through this'channel. 

A VALUABLE Discovrry.—A remarkable plant 
has been discovered in Ecuador, the: tea from which 
is a certain cure for cancer. Dr. Keene has been 
sent to Ecuador to get: information regarding its 
cultivation, and he pronounces the’ plant itself an 
undoubted antidote for cancer, anda most invaluable 
discovery for the medical taculty‘of the world. 

A DISCOVERY. has been,made of..coal,of a valuable 

ter on, the Isthmus.:of Panama. ‘ The dis- 
covery has been made'at Uvero; at Joboncillio, and 
at Estenal,all lying between Aspinwalland Panama. 
Several trials of the coal have been made by expe- 
rienced engineers, and the reports are in the highest 
degree favourable. .: If. this .is'eonfirmed the dis- 
covery must prove »ofithe: utmost:value:: to com- 
merce. 

Aw Act oF Nationat Justice.—The son of Dr. 
Jenner, and nephew of. ‘thecelebrated discoverer of 
vaccination, is now, through adverse fortune, living 
in a very small cottage, with barely: she necessaries 
of life. Why not erect:anotker monument to Dr. 
Jenner’s memory—-nob a ‘stone one;-but-an annuity 
to the nephew of the man who has done so much for 
‘humanity ? 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE! NATIONAL GALLERY.— 
The buildings behind the National Gallery areabout 
to be pulled down and: cleared away, to make room 
for the proposed extension of the National Gallery. 
They include Archbishop Tenison’s Grammar School, 


| for which an appropriate building is being erected 
) in’ Leicester Square, from ‘the designs ‘of ‘Mr. F. 


Marrable, the old St. Martin’s “Workhouse, and 
several other offices and ‘houses extending north- 
ward to, Hemming’s Row. 

INSPECTION OF THE BorToMs OF WELLS.—Sufli- 
cient light to enable any one to see the water or 
earth at the bottom of @ well: can-be directed down 
the shaft by means of an ordinary looking-glass. If 
the well be under cover, two glasses will be ired, 
and our own ingenious readers will, by a little ex- 
perimenting, soon be able to arrange them in the 
right positions. 

Raising THE Winp.—The latest American dis- 
covery appears to be the art of raising the wind— 
in the literal, not the figurative, sense. The New 
York papers report that at a place called Glen Falls, 
near that city, a farmer, wishing to burn a fallow of 
about fifteen or twenty acres, ignited the brush at 
several places at the outer edge. The flames rushed 
towards the centre and assumed a rotary motion, 











was formed, which tore up. small trees, root and 
branch, and frightened’ everybody who witnessed it. 
A column of smoke rose’to” so great a height that it 
was visible for many miles, and a noise as loud as 
thunder accompanied this singular phenomenon, 





THE INFLUENCE OF SEX.ON CRIME. 

‘ Iw England the proportion of suicides and crimi- 
nals is nearly the same, the males thrice exceeding 
the females in-both cases. As might be expected, 
the proportion between the sexes is more nearly 
equalised when the crime does not require physical 
strength. - Thus in France forty-three out of a hun- 
dred poisoners were women. This is strongly in 
favour of the fair sex ; for poisoning is the mode of 
destruction they must almost necessarily resort to, 
and, like vitriol-throwing, might almost be confined 
to women. 

Men, it appears, are..more addicted to crime, and 
they begin. sooner. Criminal precocity is more: 
common among boys than girls. The. French 
statistics show that, out of 1,000 criminals, boys 
under 21 are 179, and girls under 21 are 145. The 
difference is not great, and may, perhaps,’ be ex- 
plained by the fact that boys are, as a rule, thrown 
upon the world at an earlicr age than girls. It 
would: hardly be safe.to say that) boys show moro 
inherent depravity. They are, of course, more difli- 
cult to control, just as’ strong and vigorous boys 
are more difficult to manage than weak ones. A 
curious fact shows this. In France parents have 
the privilege of oy | ungovernable children before 
a magistrate, and of having them sent to prison for 
disobedience. Nearly twice as many boys as girls 
require this severity, the exact numbers being 62 to 
38 in the hundred. This shows that, while boys are 
far more unmanageable than girls, they are scarcely 
at all more prone to erime. 

The effect. of the system of protection applied to 
women is seen when ‘they are left alone to provide 
for their families. Out of 1,000 women convicted of 
crime, 100 are widows ; while out of 1,000 men, only 
84 are widowers. It must, however, be observed 
that the number of widows is twice as great as the 
number of widowers, and ‘the true proportion would 
therefore. be 100 to.68. The fact is the more strik- 
ing when compared with the proportion of married 
men and women convicted. .About.six times as many 

ied men as womenare found guilty of crime. It 
would thus appear that in crime, as in other. pur- 
suits, the brant of ‘the contest is borne by the hus- 
band ;-and, when that resource is no longer open, 


the wife must steal on her own account. An argu- 


ment has been made out of this fact of a more sen- 
timental kind. It is <aid: “ Look to the statisties 
of marriage, and you will find that the sanctifying 
influence.of that institution is six times more eflica- 
cious.on women. There you find proof of their supe- 
rior susceptibility to moral influenees.” This con- 
clusion is seductive, but it has no foundation. If 
the paucity of married women in the ranks of crimi- 
nals were due to the elevating influences of matri- 
mony on their character, the effect of it should not 
disappear when their visible means of support was 
withdrawn. .. Rather we have in this an example of 
the well-known fact that any class in distress contri- 
butes largely to swell the ranks of crime. 


Sz 


A ‘Prrcrous Larger Stonz.—A..large jasper 
stone. has been found behind the West Protection 
Wall, Arbroath ;.it.is a beautiful specimen of jas- 
per; and :is.calculated to weigh from eight to ten 
ewt. It is to be senton to Aberdeen to be polished. 

Henry IV. of France being told by his gardener 
that there were several spots at Fontainebleau in 
which no vegetable would grow, requested him to 
transplant a. bed of attorneys, for they would 
flourish anywhere. 

Sranps IRELAND WHERE ‘IT DID?—It is.a 
cutious fact, demonstrated by the recent British 
census, that the population of Ireland is. actually 
less than the number of Irish who.are now in the 
United States. 

Tue Progress or Discovery.--Science has 
long been known to have a romantic aspect, and her 
wonders are becoming daily more numerous. Poetry 
and the exercise of the imagination are exhibited by 
her most enthusiastic votaries ; and a glance at our 
letter files will show her comic side, although 
humour must be considered as her last attribute. 
We condense a letter from a correspondent, address 
unknown, into the following statements, remarkable 
for their originality and the courage with which 
they are advanced: ‘Fat in the body is stored up 
during sleep. Nature makes us sleep more (if we 
let her) before a rain storm than at any other time, 
to give us an extra supply of fat for heating and 
waterproofing purposes. When we feel unusually 
drowsy (not having fatigued ourselves or taken a 
narcotic) we may feel perfectly certain that rai-, 
hail, or snow will fall in our district within twenty- 





which inereased in velocity till a terrific whirlwind 


four hours.” 
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NOTICES TO CORR ESPONDENTS. 


R. B. is thanked for her letter. 

P. H. E.—Ask a chemist to prescribe for you a dose of 
alterative medicine. 

E. D.—Catherine Wilson was executed for the murder 
of Mrs. Soames by poison on the 20th October, 1862. 

M. B. R.—The handwriting is already very nice. In- 
creased facility will of course be attained by careful 
practice. 

Erngt May.—Both persons are still living. It is not 
within our province to publish the addresses of private 
individuals, 

Watwortu.—Copies of marriage certificates can be ob- 
tained, upon payment of the usual fee, at the Registrar 
Geueral’s Office, Somerset House. 

A Farmer.—The duty upon eggs imported by this 
country was repealed in the year 1560. The duty about 
that time amounted to 20,000/. a-year. 

Ayn Ambitious Ont—No such addresses can be pub- 
lished ; an introduction must be sought by means of your 
private acquaintance. 

M. C.—Turtles are said to be the longest-lived ani- 
mals; ravens come next—some of this species are re- 
ported to have lived one hundred years. The domestic 
cat may live for ten years and the dog for twenty. 

Jzxviz.—You can obtain the certificate of your birth 
at the Registrar General's Office, Somerset House, Lou- 
don. ‘The fee for search is one shilling; for a certified 
copy, an additional two shillings and sixpence. 

T. James N.—1. Examinations of persons preliminary 
to their employmeut in the Civil Service have been en- 
forced since 1855. 2, You should procure the “‘ Guide to 
= Civil Service,” to be obtained by order of any book- 
seller. 

J. E. K.—Duties on wines, tobacco, and similar arti- 
cles of consumption were first levied by the Long Par- 
liament in 1643 to support the parliamentary forces dur- 
ing the battles they were fighting against King Charles 
the First. 

Mary.—1l, The word ‘‘ Joss” is often used by seamen 
and travellers to signify a Chinese idol, of which there are 
many descriptions. 2. Arthur Young, whose works have 
receutly been so often quoted in connection with the 
state of Ireland, was a writer of the last century. He 
visited Ireland about a hundred years ago. 

Rose Bup.—Take plenty of exercise and never mind 
the blushes. They are signs of youth and innocence, and, 
alas! are likely to pass away quite soon enough without 
any effort on your part to make them disappear. Let 
them stay with you as long as they will, for they are in- 
gredients in your beauty which should not be despised. 

Sopraxo.—It is, we believe, correct to say that the 
perfect tones of the human voice amount to about nine 
only ; but this is quite a different thing from the variety 
of sounds which can be produced by the human voice 
generally. These have been estimated at seventeen and 
a half millions, a number of which it is difficult to enter- 
tain a just conception. 

A C.ERK.—1. They can be detected by observant per- 
sons. Habit makes them comfortable. They are re- 
moved upon retiring to rest or oftener. 2. Calisthenic 
exercise is the principal remedy for such ailments. 3, 

Yo. 4 No. 5. Account books are kept clean by the 
tidy habits and well-washed hands of the persons by 
whom they are used. 

K. J.—Such a profession, like any other profession or 
art or science, can only be learned bya diligent course 
of practical study extending over sometime. You should 
take counsel with your friends as to the especial in- 
structor under whom you will place yourself, then apply 
as to terms, and set to work. Be definite in your 
aim, and be prepared to encounter a good deal of labour 
and some disappointment. 

H. J. H.—You should search first in the Court of 
Probate’s registry for that district in which the testator 
resided at the time of his decease; if you do not find 
that the will was proved there, search in the principal 
registry of the Court of Probate, in London. The ex- 
pense of a copy depends upon the length of the will. 
Wills of deceased persons must be deposited in the Court 
of Probate, 

J. B.—When the custom of the roasting of barons of 
beef in the baronial halls of our old nobility fell into 
decay, and the magnificent old joints began to be divi- 
ded luto less dignified proportions, then perhaps it was 
that “ sir’ was prefixed to a portion of the loin not—as 
you wouid have it, to elevate that solid piece of flesh to 
the quality of knighthood, but to mark its separation 
from the noble and exalted degree of baron, And when 


. 





a certain epicurean dignitary was so partial to # precise 
portion of a leg of mutton that ten sheep hardly sup- 
plied his necessities for one meal, then that especial 
spot in the anatomy of a sheep was called the “ Pope's 
Eye.” 


S. N. C.—The fashions and customs change with the 
times, but the old customs or something like them are 
revived after the lapse of time. The sale of periodicals 
and books at stalls erected for that purpose at railway 
stations is sometimes spoken of as a novelty of the age; 
but the railway is the weny Fm ye of the novelty, a book- 
seller's business having anciently carried on in 
stalls or stations. 

Euma.—l. The exhibition of 1862 remained open about 
a fortnight longer than did the exhibition of 1851. But 
the latter was attended by the larger number of visitors. 
In 1851, from May 1 to October 15, 6,170,000 persons visited 
the exhibition ; in 1862, from May 1 to November 1, the 
total number of visitors was 6,117,450. The foreign ex- 
hibitors in 1851 were 6,566 ; in 1862, 16,456. 2, The Prince 
Consort, that is the husband of Her Majesty the Queen, 
died on the 14th December, 1861. 

James T.—A sarcasm is a more direct weapon than an 
ironical expression, and is a keen reproach not likely to 
be misunderstood, notwithstanding that it is conveyed 
by words ironically employed. Ironies, on the contrary, 
sometimes escape the apprehension of the dull witted, 
who do not understand when words convey a different 
sense to that which they express, nor perceive the pecu- 
liar look and accent which can give to a phrase the re- 
verse meaning of what it literally signifies. 


LONG AGO, 


Sweet as the Jubilate that rang 
When the vast universe unrolled, 
While all the stars together sang, 
And morning smote her lyre of gold— 
The happy tumult of the springs, 
The wild delight, the bloom and glow, 
Thrilled my young heart's exultant striugs 
To perfect music—long ago! 


Lessons in things all lowly spoke 
Through purling brook and daisied sod, 
While from the face of nature broke 
A solemn light that showed me God. 
The whole wide earth was fair and good~ 
On every golden page of youth 
‘The Rose of Love, the Lily Truth, 
Blossomed in royal marriagehood. 


Yet, even then, a haze of tears 
Hung gleaming on the verge of morn, 
And prophesied the os years, 
As rainbows, of the sunrise born, 
Foretell the storm that, brooding low, 
Shall break ere yon pale disc of stars 
Wheels its resplendent crescent slow 
Above the twilight’s crystal bars. 


And now the silver palms that waved 
Me welcome from the sac gone by, 
Where living fountains leapt and laved, 
Lie withered, and the founts are dry. 
No more for me the wondrous spells 
Wrought by the fairy dreams of yore; 
The leafy joy of hills and dells 
Can touch my weary heart no more! a ‘s 
A. B. 


Cuaries B.—The notion you entertain is wrong; it 
may classed among other popular errors, a complete list 
of which would be tedious to read if it could possibly be 
given. A dead body cannot be arrested for debt. It is 
equally erroneous to say that a funeral passing over 
private grounds creates aright of way. ‘That first cousins 
may marry, but that second cousins may not; the truth 
being that they ae Det marry with each other. That 
persons born at sea have a right of settlement in Stepney 
parish. That a butcher cannot be sworn on a coroner’s 
jury. Thata lease for upwards of 99 years creates a free- 
hold. That to disinherit a person the sum of one shilling 
should be bequeathed. All these are popular errors. 

T. B.—The careful perusal of your verses creates an 
impression that they are not what they are said to be. 
There is good music in your measures, and bad burlesque 
in words intended to beara serious import. Then the 
manifest sareastic sportiveness of the third verse, added 
to other melodramatic terminations, suggest the notion 
that what might have been, or perhaps once was, a toler- 
able composition has been allowed to appear as an ab- 
surdity, or is something ry altered from an original 
without being improved by the process. The other 
stanzas are marked by undue exaggeration. and a depar- 
ture from the sentiments uotoriously prevalent at the 
time which cannot be justified by any known rules or 
examples of poetic licence, 


Witp Rost Page wants a husband about forty, tall, 
good looking, and very loving. She is twenty-one, petite, 
and has curly hair. 

Henry A., twenty-eight, 5ft. 2in., fair, good tempered, 
loving, and about to emigrate, wishes to marry a widow 
having about 3001. and not more than two children. 

Lizziz, twenty-one, medium height, golden hair, large 
gray eyes, pretty, and amiable. Respondent must be 
industrious, kind, and cheerful. 

ANNE, nineteen, petite, brown hair and eyes, and good 
tempered. Respondent must be loving, steady, have 
good principles and fair prospects. 

Anne, seventeen, dark brown hair. Respondent must 
be a steady young man, about twenty; a member of the 
Catholic Church preferred. 

Fair as A Ltr, twenty-two, tall, dark hair and eyes, 
fond of home, cheerful, and good looking. Respondent 
must be tall, dark, and fond of home; a cabinet-maker 
preferred, 

Lity Datz, twenty, medium height, fair complexion, 
good tempered, affectionate, and would make a happy 
little wife. Respondent should be about twenty-three, 
and able to keep a wife. 

A. 8. twenty-six, good looking, good tempered, in 
good circumstances, and would make a good Fyusband. 





Respondent must be a good-looking young lady, witty 
fair hair, blue eyes, loves, domesticated, aud fond of 


| children. 


Motty is desirous of fiirrying a tall genfleman, who 
fg kind, and has the métfig of making a comfortable 
home. Sheis rather short, but would do her best to 
make him happy. ' 

Tue TaricoLoca, twenty-five, rather short, dark hair, 
but very looking, would like to marry a pretty 
young widow, with fair hair, or a young lady about his 
own age. 

Rose Lester, nineteen, medium height, brown hair, 
blue eyes, very affectionate, and merry. Respondent 
must be a young man of iple, and about two 
or three years her senior ; a mechanic preferr 

Mavup, eighteen, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, ot cm. 


poem, w~ and d Pp should 
dark, looking, of good principles, and about 
three years her senior ; a mechanic preferred. 

Emmy and Kezzy.—‘ Emily,” twenty-two, clear cow- 
plexion, hazel eyes, fair hair, and affectionate. “* Kezzy," 
twenty, dark brown hair, blue eyes, cheerful, and domes. 
ticated. Respondents must be tall, dark, and fond of 
home ; Scotsmen preferred. 

Two Frienps.—‘ Marian P.,” th'rty, happy disposi. 
tion, loving, and domesticated. “ Annie 8.," good tem. 
pered, loving, and domesticated; would like to marry 
two true-hearted men. Respondents must be dark, loving 
and fond of home ; one thirty-two, the other twenty-five. 

Maaere and Rosie. — ‘“‘ Maggie,” eighteen, medium 
height, ladylike, fair, domesticated, and would make a 
good wife. “ Rosie,” seventeen, a brunette, well educated, 
and affecti Respondents must be dark, well edu- 
cated, have a good income, and be friends. 

Lity and Erxe:.—“ Lily,” nineteen, medium height, 
long brown curls, brown eyes, clear complexion, and 
ladylike. “Ethel,” eighteen, fair, tall, blue eyes, and 

retty; both have small incomes. Respondents must 

e tall and gentlemanly. ; 

Curva Jack, thirty-one, 5ft. 6'n., acarpenter, of steady 
habits, fond of home, loving, kind, dark hair, whiskers, 
and moustache, a widower, with two young children. 
Respondent must be a young Englishwoman, about 
saetipatien dark, good looking, qood tem: loving, 
and kin 


CoMMUMICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Ltr is responded to by—‘‘ Cogg Racer,” 5ft. 8in., dark, 
bushy whiskers and moustache, and a jovial, ‘ood-tem- 
pered disposition; he holds a position in the Navy, has 
a few pounds in the bank, is loving, and fond of home. 

Loney Ons by—“ A. B.S.,”" thirty, dark, a spinster, 
loving, domesticated and fond of home. 

W. 8S. by—“M. J. B.,” twenty-three, dark hair, so 
ae cated, and would make a good wife. 

J. M. by—“M. 8.,”" twenty-four, dark hair and eyes, 
good tempered, and domesticated. 

Caro.us jp et Zingra Page,” twenty, dark hair and 
eyes, loving disposition, and fond of life. 

P. K. by—“ Constance,” seventeen, dark hair and eyes, 
fair complexion, and has a very loving . 

ALIcE BLounr by—‘ C. J. W.,” who believes he has all 
the qui ts she desires, 

BaexsaMin by—"A Derbyshire Lass,” twenty-three, 5ft. 
2in, light complexion, brown hair and eyes, amiable, 
loving, and industrious. 

Anniz P. by—“ Charlie,” thirty-five, 5ft. 10in., rather 
stout, of gentlemanly manners, well educated, intel- 
lectual, very affectionate, and fond of home. 

Evururosryye by—‘Lancelot,” tall, dark, very good 
looking, worth now about 2001. a-year, very fond of 
music, and very tired of single life. 

Z, Y. X. by—* Brown,” seventeen, 4ft, 10in., fair, 
blue eyes, brown hair, good tempered, and fond of home 
and children. 

Farp W. by—“ Annie Ford,” dark hair and eyes, petite, 
ladylike, good tempered, affectionate, domesticated, can 
play and sing well, and would like to have “ Fred's” 











carte. 
Longty Witt by— Anne,” thirty, a widow, with a 
small family and comfortable home; and — ‘* Mara,” 
twenty-six, 5ft. 4in., hazel eyes, jet black hair, indus- 
trious, loving, and fond of home. 

Tue Four Messmates by—‘“‘ Minnie,” twenty-six, 
short, fair, and affectionate (‘E. N, E.”);—‘ Laura,” 
twenty-four, ° , black. curly hair, saucy black eyes, 
and lively (*C. H. S.”) ;—** Rose,” 5ft., fair, blue eyes, 
golden hair, an only child, loving, tempered, and 
very pretty (“O. R.”) ; and—* Dark Bessy,” twenty-one, 
medium height, with e wealth of chestnut rippling hair, 
loving hazel eyes, and of a jolly disposition (* H. 5.”). 

Jupy wishes to exchange cartes with “A Farmer's Son.” 

Resecrep Communications.—The announcements or 
responses of * Miss E.,” “ Happy Bill,” “ Jack Anchor,’ 
‘** Rambling Tom,” “The Sea,"’ ‘ The Ocean,”’ ‘Crossed 
the Line,” “ Hi Fearful," “‘ Jack Turret,” ‘‘ Tom Bin- 
nacle,” “George Fearless,” ‘‘ Tom Locker,” and “ Young 
Hopeful,” being not sufficiently authenticated or in other 
respects out of rule, cannot be inse hb 


Sevatnens's Jouryat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Tue Loypon Reaper, 


*,* Now Ready, Vor. XVI. of Tux Lonvow Reanze, 
Price 4s. 64. 

Also, the T1TLe and Inpex to Vou. XVL Price Ox8 
Penny. 

NOTICE.—Part 99, for Avoust, Now Ready, price 
7d., with large Supplement Sheet of the Fashions for 
Aveust. 


N.B.—CorresroypDENtTs uust ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
To THE Epitor or “Tus Loyvos Keapsk,” 334, Strand, 


+4 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manvu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies, 
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TATTED ROSETTE, CRAVAT 
BOW, BOUDOIR PILLOW, EMBROIDERED 
PILLOW CASE, COLLAR, &c., &c. 


TATTED ROSETTE.—No. 1. 
(Evans’s Boar’s Head Cotton, No. 16.) 

Tus rosette consists of closed rounds worked 
with two threads. ‘The smaller rounds are also 
worked with two threads and with double knots as 
the illustration shows. Conclude with double knots 
carried through the rounds. 


TatTED RosEtre.—No. 1. 


CRAVAT BOW IN REPS RIBBON AND 
GUIPURE.—No. 2. 

For this bow select a fashionable colour, and line 
the loops with net. The angular corners are edged 
with guipure worked with black silk. The knots 
have a similar trimming. 


BOUDOIR PILLOW.—No. 3. 

Tuts pillow, the case of which 
should be cut so 98 to assume the form 
of a pear, must be filled with down. 
The outer covering consists of strips 
of fine brown cloth in various shades. 
Cut the various parts according to the 
illustration, and observe that on the 
lighter shades of cloth the braid used 
to embroider this pillow must always 
be darker than the cloth embroidered, 
and lighter on the dark cloth. Plain 
brown cloth is used for the centre. 
The edges must previously have been 
piuked. 








EMBROIDERED COVER FOR A 
PILLOW CASE.—No. 4. 

MvuLL muslin is employed for this 
cover. A garland of leaves surrounding a crown and 
a name or cipher compose the central crnamentation. 
Embroidered muslin conceals the joining on of fri- 
sure of the same material. Coloured sarcenet bows 
at the corners serve as trimming for this cover. 


COLLAR.—No. 5. . 
MusLin is emploved for this collar, and the facings 
are composed of folds of the same material. These 








EMBROIDERED CovEeR FOR A Pittow CasE.—No. 4. 


facings are edged with Valenciennes, and the join- 
ings are concealed by strips of embroidery. 





— 


FASHIONS. 

Summer MantLes—New mantles and mantelets 
with sleeves are being introduced for evening and 
carriage wraps, and to wear on the seashore. Algé- 
‘wnne in alternate stripes of satin and wool is used 
for this purpose, also soft white casimeres with gay 
fringed borders, while very elegant ball cloaks are of 


under ‘white organdie. A novelty reported from 
abroad is called the Anderlon mantelet. One model 
is of black China crape edged with black lace. The 
front is a round mantle, the back is a casaque with a 
hood, the sleeves are wide and open to the shoulder. 
Insertions of Valenciennes and bias bands of black 
gros grain form the hood. A mantelet of white crape 
is trimmed with black velvet and feather fringe, and 
another of violet crape is lightly embroidered with 
gold. A sortie du bal is of white organdie lined with 
rose-coloured silk, trimmed with tassel fringe and 
passementerie. Tho hood is deeply pointed and or- 
namented with bows with floating ends. Similar 
bows fasten the front. 


Fans.—The newest fans have long sticks in the 
centre, with short ones en each side, forming a horse- 
shoe shape when opened; others have sticks of 
different lengths, making deep vandykes at the top; 
but neither shape is as pretty as the old regular hali- 
circle. The fan most used, serving for plain and 
dressy occasions alike, is made of yellow ivory sticks, 
highly polished, either plain or carved, strung toge- 
ther by a narrow ribbon. The fan for brides and 
for full dress is of white satin and point lace, mounted 
on pearl sticks. Pompadour fans, to accompany the 
pretty afternoon costumes of summer, have sticks of 
white enamelled wood mounted with rose, blue, or 
white silk cut in leaf shape, with a Watteau scene 
painted on each leaf. Violet-wood fans, breathing 
forth a delicious odour, are quaintly carved and or- 
namented with the monogram of the owner. Another 
fragrant fan, and a most substantial one for excur- 
sions, travelling, etc., is of Russian leather, dark ma- 
roon, with a line of gilt on each stick. Such fans 
have cord and gimp strings for fastening them to the 
belt on the right side. Small Japanese and fancy 
straw fans, andthe inevitable palm leaf, form accept- 
able articles of furniture—shall we say ?—in summer 








parlours. 





Bovuporr Pittow.—No. 3. 


Gtoves.—Palest primrose buff is the leading colour 
in the new stock of gloves, and next in proportion is 
pale gray with a lavender cast—a shade especially 
pretty with black toilettes. Gloves fastened by but 
one button are seldom seen on well-dressed ladies. 
Long-wristed gloves, the wrist piece cut in one with 
the glove instead of being a separate band, are pre- 
ferred. Those fastened by two or three buttons are 
most used in the daytime. From four to six buttons 
are on evening gloves. Those without fancy 
stitching on the back are in best taste. 

Summer SuHoxrs.—French heels are entirely out 
of fashion for walking shoes. ‘The fashionable 
shoe for the street is a French kid buttoned boot, 
Measuring seven or seven and a half inches from 
the top of the back seam to the heel-tap, with toes 
medium rounded and thick heels slightly curved 
yet broad at the bottom and an inch and a quarter 
high. The ornamentation is a light stitching of 
white silk, zigzag or in fence rows. ‘T'wo rows of 
this stitching are round the vamp of the boot and 
up the instep seams, The button-holes are worked 
with white and the scalloped top of the boot is 
overcast to match. The effort to revive side-laced 
boots failed. Ladies who have the bad taste to 
wear fancy boots have box toes, heels an inch and 
a half high, and elaborate ornaments of patent lea- 
ther in appliqué, stitched with white. ‘These are 
usually laced on the side. Fan or tasselled stitch- 
ing is passé. Now that dress skirts are lengthened, 
ladies are beginning to wear low buskins for carriage 
shoes, and when shopping in the morning or for 
country wear, but they are not and probably never 
will be adopted for general use in the streets. The 
prettiest buskin, called the Diana tie, is shaped like 
the low shoe gentlemen wear, with a tongue-piece on 
the instep and the sides tied over it. A similar bus- 
kin more faucifully decorated is called the eroquet 
shoe. House slippers still retain the Marie Antoinette 


shape, with pointed back, French heels; and long oval 
rosette. 





China crape and lace and even of rose or blue silk | 


Ficuus.—These are not much worn at present. 
The only novelty is in those of the favourite duchesse 
lace. The newest shapes are without long sash ends, 
simply lapping in front. The prettiest Valenciennes 
fichus have insertion strips in the centre of the cape, 
with a border of medallions. 

Bop1Es.—Swiss muslin bodies or blouses have a 
large Marie Antoinette collar of lace and appliqué 
embroidery, with flowing ruffles on the sleeves. Linen 
blouses or habit shirts, pleasant for morning and 
country wear, are made of fine linen. They are not 





Cravat Bow.—No. 2. 


fastened to a belt, but are made long on the hips and 
held snugly at the waist by drawing-strings. There 
are three box-pleats an inch wide down the centre 
and back. The collar is a standing band with turned- 








over points in front; the sleeves are ample, coat- 
shaped, slightly gathered into a square 
cuff of doubled linen, These waists are 
also made of striped linens, a bold stripe 
of black or scarlet making the most 
stylish garments. 


Morninc CostuMEs.—Lovely white 
robes for summer mornings are displayed 
ready made. ‘They are of Swiss muslin 
or organdie—a demi-train and little 
sacque that will fit almost any one. One 
style has a wide flounce round the skirt, 
hemmed but covered with needlework, 
while on the front width are three flounces 
extending to the belt. Another has an 
embroidered tablier over the whole front 
width, with three flounces on all the other 
widths. For invalids are loose, flowing 
robes of thicker fabric ; the upper part is 
tucked to outline a yoke. ‘l'ucks and 
patent Valenciennes extend down the front and round 
the slightly trained skirt. Very simple morning 
robes of Gabrielle shape are made of nansook with 
tucks and puffs down the front, and a little lace on 
the collar and sleeves. Elaborately trimmed robes 
have diagonal puffs between bands of needlework 
and the skirt finished with a fluted flounce edged with 
Valenciennes. Swiss muslin flounces in pleats all 
turned one way appear in various ways on summer 





Cottar.—No. 5. 


toilettes. In the broadest patterns, about six inches 
wide, they are used for freshening up last year’s 
silks, two such flounces being placed round the 
trained skirt, and the evening toilette completed by 
a simple upper skirt of Swiss muslin and a basque, 
or else a polonaise trimmed to match. This is a 
stylish plan for black silks as well as light ones. 
Ladies wha, dysire to make theis own flounces are ad- 
Vised that thoy-axe mavely cressway strips of Swiss 
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muslin hemmed ou each edge and laid in the kilt 
pleats so often described, not sewed in tucks, but 
ironed flatly after being pleated, and held down by a 
band of the Swiss a quarter of an inch wide:stitched 
on with two rows of stitching an inch below the top. 
On broad flounces the hem on the lower edge is an 
inch wide, the upper edge very narrow. 


THE EYE AND ITS DANGERS. 

Tue most dangerous thing which.can, happen to 
the eye is the lodgment of some foreign body within 
it. Amongst all classes of mechanics such injuries 
are constantly occurring, from chips of metal flying 
off from the instruments they are using, or the work 
on which they are employed. So.also in the stone 
workers, metal grinders, polishers, engineers, etc., 
all of whomare thrown out-of employment by the 
loss of an eye, and-reduced from comparatively 
affluent circumstances.almost to beggary. Amongst 
children, pieces of percussion caps, pins from the 
ends of darts,;small stones or shot. from bows, toy 
guns, etc.,,only too often'strike the eye with suffi- 
cient force to-penetrate and destroy the globe. 

It is impossible for a person himself or those 
about him to decide whether a piece of iron or other 
foreign body hasventered the eyeball.and remains 
there. This the ophthalmic surgeon alone can do 
by looking into the eye, through the pupil, by 
means of a peculiar mirror, called the ophthalmo- 
scope. He can then see the foreign body, and per- 
haps make a drawing of it, which the patient may 
recognise as corresponding to the portion which has 
flown off from the instrument or tool he was using 
at the time he met with the injury. Now this de- 
ciding whether or not the foreign body is in the eye- 
ball is all important. If it has merely cut a hole in 
the eyeball, and dropped out behind the eye; the 
patient may escape with perfect vision ; butif it, no 
matter how small, has entered the eyeball, there is 
not one chance in a million of the eye being saved, 
and an even chance whether the other eye is not 
also lost, from what is called sympathetic inflam- 
mation attacking it. 

In many parts of the system a foreign body, like 
a needle, splinter, bullet, etc., may remain perfectly 
quiet and do no harm. Not so, however, in the eye ; 
here it is fatal to sight in the injured, and perhaps 
the other eyealso. Its presence may at once destroy 
the eye by exciting acute and active inflammation. 
After such destruction, and when only a portion‘of 
the eye is left with the foreign substance in it, this 
remaining portion of the globe is liable, at any time, 
to repeated. attacks of inflammation. Even if the 
sound eye has not been previously attacked,in some 
one of these outbursts.of inflammation in thestum: 
this insidious and dangerous sympathetic trouble 
comes on, taking at first the form of weakness, in- 
ability to bear the light, slight pain and discomfort. 
These symptoms increase in severity,and a gradual 
change takes place, the eye degenerating and sight 
being lost. 

The only remedy for such sympathetic inflamma- 
tion is the removal of the cause, namely, the eye or 
the stump, with the foreign body init. This, if done 
too late, may not save the second eye. An cye with 
a foreign substance within the eyeball never should 
be allowed to remain. ' The usual operation for’ its 
removal is so simple and effective, and the subse- 
quent wearing of an artificial eye so facilitated, that 
there need be, in these days of ether, no fear or 
dread of the operation. It is only in the rarest in- 
stances that a foreign body has been removed from 
within the eyeball. 

A glass eye can be worn generally within a fort- 
night of the removal of an useless or painful globe. 
Cold water and the solution of atropine are all that 
can be recommended, besides quiet and protection 
from light, before proper surgical assistance is ob- 
tained. 

SourHERN Scrence.—The Australians are duly 
preparing for the total eclipse of the sun, which will 
take place in December next. The Royal Society 
of New South Wales is organising an expedition to 
Cape Sidmouth, a little south of Cape York. The 
president of the Royal Society of London has ar- 
ranged that afew instruments of the newest con- 
struction shall be sent out from this country. 

Tue CHANNEL TUNNEL.—It is stated in some 
French journals that the committce of engineers ap- 
pointed to report on the construction of a tunnel 
across the channel between England and France 
have accepted the plan of M. Thomé de Gamond. 
‘The works are proposed to be commenced on one 
side at Dieppe and on the other at Newhaven. ‘The 
cost is estimated. at 225,000,000 francs, and the 
duration of the work six years, 1877 being the date 
named for its completion. 

PassPorTs.— Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs has received from Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Calais a despatch respecting paszports, of 
which the following is an extract: “I have the 
honour to report that, notwithstanding the pub- 
licity given to the regulations at present in force 





regarding passports in this country,.cases still 
daily occur of persons landing at this-port either 
without a passport at all, or without the French 
visa ; they are in consequence, unable ‘to ‘proceed 
on their journey, and are- ‘either compelled to re- 
turn to London or have to wait at Calais.” 


A SCIENTIFIC PARADOX.—FREEZING 
BY HEAT. 

Tue fact that there now exist. several machines 
which through the consumption of coal produce ice 
is one quite inexplicable to many ;,and. perhaps 
while we are enjoying our iced drinks, so grateful 
in the hot weather suddenly come upon,us, an ex- 
planation of this apparent paradox may not be un- 
acceptable. ‘That heat should directly or indire:tly 
produce cold seems, at fitst' thought, an impossi- 
bility ; nevertheless, in the laboratory ‘of nature 
this’ is an operation constantly going on ; and it is 
in this wise : 

Whenever a body changes from asolid to a liquid 
state, or from a liquid: to a vapovous condition, large 

ts of ible: heat disappear. Either ‘the 
temperature (sensible heat) of ithe body itself falls 
very much lower than it: was before: its change of 
state, or sensible heat is abstracted from surround- 
ing bodies to maintain the expanding substance iof 
its former temperature. The heat abstracted and 
stored up in the body, so that it no longer produces 
the effects popularly includedin the term ‘{ heating,” 
has been called; latent heat. Its amount. vanes 
greatly in different solids, liquids, and vapours. 

Now there are two ways in which bodies, may..be 
expanded, namely: by.adding to their heat-—sen- 
sible or latent, or both—or by removing the:pressure 
their surfaces sustain. Or we may, if we choose, 
impart heat and remove pressure simultaneously. 

Thus the gas chlorine; when submitted to a pres- 
sure of about four atmospheres; becomes a liquid, 
and will remain so as long as the pressure is con- 
tinued. During the act of compression, it'gives off 
a certain amount of heat, which is the exact equiva- 
lent of the mechanical power employed in reducing 
its volume. When the pressure is removed, it ex- 
pands to its original bulk as a gas, andin so doing 
takes the same amount of heat, from other bodies, 
as it lost whencompressed. Air, whencompressed, 
gives off heat, and absorbs same amount again 
when it expauds. Im reducing the volume of bodies, 
we may not only use compression, but. we may also 
abstract heat by bringing them into contact with 
colder bodies, thus power: aiding the mechanical 
power in bringing about the desired result. - 

But mechanical power is only another name for 
heat, the source of all terrestrial power. Ifwe.em- 
ploy a water wheel to generate our power we find 
this possible only because heat has.raised the water 
for us. If we use’ wind as aymotor, it is-heat that 
puts the air in motion ; and if we employ steam, we 
must do the same thing. If we usean electro-motor 
we find our materials prepared for us through the 
same agency. 

The various ice machines employ volatile mate- 
rials such as expand into gas at ordinary tempera- 
tures, or at least do so when atmospheric pressure 
is removed from their surfaces. In thus expanding 
they abstract heat from water placed in. suitable 
vessels, brought into contact with the absorbing 
bodies. The expanded gases are next compressed, 
the heat given off during the compression being 
absorbed by some other body—most generally water. 
The condensed ‘and cooled materials: are then’ al- 
lowed to expand in contact: with the vessels con- 
taining the water to'be frozen again, and so on re- 
punted until ice is produced. 

Thus we see that heat indirectly produces: cold, 
and this is only an expression of a general law.’ No- 
thing can gain heat without loss of heat im some- 
thing else, and though the gain or:loss:may ‘be 
latent.and not appear in the temperature, yet ave 
may be sure that the sum total is. always, the same. 











AN OLD PORTRAIT. 

OvER a doorway in Holyrood Palace hangs the 
time-stained picture of.a young man, and the visitor 
passing beneath it steps back’ to. look again, and 
wonder to whom among the gallants and warriors 
and Puritans of Queen Mary’s court the resolute 
face belongs. There is character in the portrait. 
With that compact, well-filled head, those firm fea- 
tures, a little pale and worn; as if books had stolen 
their first youthful freshness, the original must 
needs have made himself a name in his world, one 
thinks ; that it was so history testifies, for this is 
James Crichton. 

Born in Perthshire in 1561, he came of a good 
family, his father being Lord Advocate to King 
James VI. The boy went early to St. Andrew’s 
University, so early that at the age of fourteen he 
took the degree of Master of Arts, and a year or two 
later started for the Continent, according to the 
fashion of the time. He arrived at Paris, armed 
with an astonishing mass of erudition, and chal- 





lenged all comers to dispute with him at the College 
of Navarre, on any subject, in) Hebrew, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, English, Italian, German, or 
French, as the combatants might choose. For six 
weeks previous to the time appointed, fifty learned 
antagonists studied how they might confound this 
aspiring youth of sixteen, who for his part’ was fore. 
most in all the gaiety‘of gay Paris; and danced and 
— as if there were no College of Navarre in the 
world. 

At last the great day arrived, andthe doctors ang 
young Crichton stood in -the crowded hall ready for 
the contest. The assembly is breathless with in. 
terest and sympathy. Will he not flinch now the 
time is come? he had better not have danced 
away these six preciousweeks ! “No need for fear ; 
he plays withthe hard questions, and turns his ad. 
versaries which way he pleases ; he speaks-the nine 
languages as’ if-each were his mother-tongne—no 
confusion of idiom, each word is ready as he wants 
it; ask him an Arabic tion, and he answers it 
in Hebrew, and so on through the nine, and’thero 
are at least five hundred questions asked. One can 
fancy how beautiful ‘eyes glisten at his victory, and 
what a thunder of use greets the conqueror: 
pe may Me 4 ne ormaee tg = with a world 
of fine comp! and presen m @ purse of 
gold and a diamond. 

He seems to havé found:time to learmeverything, 
for the next day there isa great tilting match, and 
he competes for the prizey aud is pronounced victor 
fifteen different times. He is so popular and ad. 
mired that they name him the Admirable. For 
three years we do not; hear much of'him, for he 
serves under Henri III. against the Protestants, 
whomthe king found troublesome ; | but atthe end 
of that time he goosto.Rome, and disputes and 

es in: the presence of. the Pope and Cardi- 
nals; thence.to Venice, yet ruling royally as the 
Sea-bride, We.find that here he was. melancholy 
and depressed ; for one thing very poor, despite his 
honourable name; perhaps, too, he was somewhat 
weary of this perpetual h ge, this g 
dazzle; perhaps, like.the royal philosopher of old, 
he. was beginning. to find vanity even in learning 
and brilliant gifts. 

Crichton lived at Venice for four months, and 
ewed much to the help and kindness of Aldus 
‘Manutins, a printer there, who afterwards dedi- 
cated a book to him with a very pompous preface. 
He next moved to’ Padua, where he had two more 
contests, resulting, as usual, in his victory and bril- 
liant success ; but it seemis to usa: significant fact 
that he there delivered an address rm the bor 
of.ignorance ; it may have been only an affectation, 
afresh vehicle for displaying his power ; or he may 
have. for #: moment» with ‘realivelief on the 
thoughtof a quiet, obscure man harassed by no 
learning, and unsated by flattery,-whose name the 
world would meet with neither applause nor jeers. 
The Admirable, with all the applause she. gained, 
did not escape the jeers; for we read that at ono 
place where he had affixed his placards to the walls, 
a wit wrote beneath, ‘‘ And whosoever wishes to see 
him must, go the ‘ Falcon’inn, where he willbe 
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: shown.” 








FACETIA. 

Suorry.—Even in the matter of dress our doc- 
tor’s tasteis thoroughly professional-she prefers a 
“ mixture.’’—Punch. 

“Tue Best or atu -Goop Company.’—The 
Comédie ise. We were only too sorry to part 
with such good company.—Punch. 

NO ACCOUNTING FOR TASTE. 

Nurse (iwithe distance): “La, Miss Loo! what- 

*"Stise’ Loo: Vawenlgagititing Délly’s face, to 
iss : ’m . Ss e, 

make her look like ma of an ee 

ous DON’T Ouire — BrepDs' WITH eg tim 
“7: it’s your pa, is it, Master 

Tom ? ell, ‘the telegraph may be very wonderful, 

but it: don’t take me in,. if that your pa’s 

writing, I’ll eat my head.” 

A Tarearenzp Nick-NamE—Shonld the Go- 
vernment.think it to divide any more of 
their measures—the ‘Ballot’ Bill, for instance—tlicy 
will run a great risk of being known as the “ Halt- 
and-Half” administration.—Punch. 

Tur-TYRaNNy ‘OF Masters.—Ann to Lira: 
“ Well, there, I am supprised at master,’avin’ sevet 
men .’ere’ at’ work,and not ‘one good-lookin’ un 
amongst ’em! he did oughter be’shamed of ‘isself! 
—Fun. 

EATING AND FEEDING. 

Farmer: “ Well, my man, and how much do you 
want a-day ?” 

Irish Labourer: ‘Shillin’ a-day and. you ate me, 
or eighteenpence a-day and Late myseli.”—Fun. 

Frencu Pourrics.—We reada great deal in the 
newspapers, and learn very little,about the “ Situa- 
tion in France.’ The only situation which we know 
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anything about there with certainty is the situation 
of sovereign, and all we knowof that is:that.is va- 
cant, and not at present likely to be filled.—Punch. 

SNAKE IN. THE GRASS. 

Zealous Adjutant (to-one ef hismen who is late at 
the frring) : “ Don’t run, don’t run! There’s plenty 
of time!” 

London Volunteer (enviousby): “ Oh, let him.ron 
if he likes, sir, and» keep himself: warm !”—Punch, 

“ga! nal THE-WoOtN’ o’T!”’—Old Song. 

Young Mistress (gravely ;-.she had seen an affec- 
tionate parting at the garden gate): ‘*I see you've 
got a young man, Jane!” 

Jane (apologetically) : ‘Only -walked- out~ with 
him once, muni!” 

Mistress: “ Oh, but I thought I saw—didn’t you 
—didn’t he—take a kiss, Jane ?”’ 

Jane: “Oh, mum, only as a friend, mum!” 

Tur Active Boarp.—A deputation of the Tea- 
dealers and Grocers’ Association, the other day, 
waited on the Right Hononrable Chichester Fortes- 
cue, at the Board of Trade. Office, to in- of 
the continued importation of spurious tea, and ask 
the Government to do something to prevent it from 
coming into consumption. Of course the answer 
they got from the Right Honourable gentleman on 
behalf of himself and colleagues was, delivered with 
comune circumlocution, in effect non, possumus.— 

unch, : 

ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD; THINGS, 
ONLY HIS (RAIL) way, ‘ 

“ Prince Bismarck,” a contemporary informs us, 
“lately received a deputation of the directors of the 
German railway. companies, who .waited. upon. him 
for the purpose. of presenting him with a_railway 
carriage. .'The Imperial Chancellor thanked the 
gentlemen in the warmest terms, and stated that 
he had never received a more welcome present, or 
one more likely to be of use to him.”’ Is it possible 
that any one has dared to think the carriage of the 
great and only Bismarek.coudd be improved ?—Judy. 

Bets anv Bupert.—If Mr, Robert’ Lowe «were 
not wedded to the idea of ry! revenue by simply 
amercing the income-tax payer, he might, as Finance 
Minister, turn an honest penny by. getting a elause 
added to the, Government Betting Bill by imposing 
a tax on bets, to be paid by the winner. He would 
thus derive ducellum from. @ source: which would 
yield it without. the hardship. of its extraction out 
of lux. But pro as the very re ee onmwhich 
he professes to arrange taxation is that-of; making 
it disagreeableyMr. Lowe’s objection toa Bet-tax 
would be the peculiarity that it. would put nobody’s 
pipe out.—Punch. 

Burnp Justice.—How edifying is the adminis- 
tration. of English justice! Under an obsolete 
statute Bee Wright was allowed to go on persecu- 
ting small traders for eking out their limited means 
by Sunday selling. At last, under the same statute, 
an application was Keoatueio a Pn nn against 
certain purveyors to n for Sunday. 
trading on the-shape of salmon and ice. Then justice 
awoke, and. said- no more-summonses’-would -be 

anted to any one! When the applications made 
or summonses only deprived struggling poor people 
of their means of living, Justice kept her bandage 
over her eyes. But whemthe convenience and com- 
fort of royal.personages was threatened she whipped 
off the bandage and: used “it to wipe.out the ob- 
noxious statute? -Who, after:this, can say English 
justice is blind P—Fun. 

A MOAN FROM A FREEMAN, 

Mr. Puncu,—That I should live to hear-that the 
House of Commons have abolished nomination days 
at elections, levelled the hustings, swept away 
speeches, cheers, processions, bands of music, shows 
of hands, ladies in the balcony, showers of stones, 
dead cats, unsavoury eggs, refuse vegetables, fun, 
fighting, torn coats, and broken heads! ‘The trade 
in diachylon plaster will be seriously affected, and 
the roughs, lambs, or whatever they are called, will 
positively want for beer! Nothing-seems safe from 
the destructive hand of thé Lower House. All our 
old institutions, all our cherished landmarks, all our 
venerable bulwarks are disappearing one after the 
-— ; ove = ballot box is thrust down our 

roats, it will become next to-isnpossible to give or 
to get a nice little deuceur. I havé hasta this 
I can hardly swallow—that it has actually been pro- 
posed to interfere between a man and his beer, and 
to prevent people drinking as much as they please! 

However, m the midst of all¢hese revolutionary and 
republican changes, I have onggure stay, one sheet- 
anchor, to cheer me u House of s; andl 
feel confident that in this, the latest instance of 

emocratic tyranny, that time-honoured assembly 
Will see the danger to the Constitution which lurks 
in the monstrous attempt to deprive us, the freeand 
independent, of another of our Palladiums—our 
Nomination days. One. oF THE QLD Sort. 

Littleborough, Saturday Evening. Punch. 


A Mepicat Miszr.—The following anecdote is 


was a miserly, disagreeable man, and died a few years 
ago. He had successfully es! a most.peril- 
ous operation on a little child five years old. The 
mother came to him and said: ‘“ Monsieur, my son 
is saved, and I really-know not how to express ro 4 
gratitude; allow me, however, to present you wit 
this pocket-book, embroidered by my own hands.” 
“Oh, madame,” replied’ Velpeau, a “ my art 
is not merely a question of feeling. ™ i 
requirements, like yours. Dress, even, which.is- a 
luxury to you, is necessary for me. Allow me, there- 
foreyto refuse your charming little present, in ex- 
change for..a more..substantial remuneration.” 
“ But, monsieur, what remunerationdo you desire ? 
ee yA yn Ss a 
e.”” y° e a 
book, which contained ten thousand-franc-notes, 
counted out five, and after politely handing them 
over to Velpeau, retired. Tnagine bis feelings! 





THE. GLORY OF. LABOUR. 
- Tae brow of Labour. wears a wreath 
honour, wrought by hands of love, 
Whose flowers shall triumph over death, 


And yen pe above. 
When God call the toiler hence, 
And crowr him with his recompense, 
Then shallall stains of mortal-sense, 
All imperfections die, : 
And in their place shall shine the grace 
Of immortality. 
When Toil makes Virtue’s self his bride, 
And walks the path-where angels might 
“Together-walk, all-purified, 
Without one fear of blight, 
Then may the eyes of mortals see 
How pure, how Heaven-like can be 
Man’s earthly glory, and how free 
From wanton-shame and sin ; 
Then may wé learn how brightly burn 
The soul’s great fires within. 
‘The lowliést creature of His hand 
May work great ends, toil not in-vain; 
Por every humble act:is grand, 
If it be free from stain. 
- The.selfish monarch on his throne 
“Who calls all victories his own, 
Tho’ bonght with blood and curse,and groan, 
Let no man emulate ; 
Virtue alone hath ever shone 
Divinely pure and great. 
Riches and high degree and power, 
Stanip not the value of ‘the man ; 
They may but live a short, weak hour 
They only mark the clan. 
But Labour, if it be the right, 
Though humble, in His equal sight, 
Is great.as though it owned the migh 
Of crowns and: w. combined : 
Its works; if pure, shall stand, endure, 
Long as th’ immortal mind. Cc 
oo 


GEMS. 


Ip this worldis-a free show; what’s the price of 
admittance? Sin, sorrow,.a small trifle of sunshine, 
anda good deal.of shadow. 
He is happier who has little, and with that little 
is content, than he who has much, with impatience 
for more. 
Grier knits two hearts in closer bonds than joy 
ever-can, and common sufferings are far stronger 
than common joys. 
NevER chide your husband before company, nor 
wees abroad of mishaps at home. What passes 
etween two people is much easier made up before 
than after it has taken air. 
Evzry.day brings its own duties, and carries 
them along with it; and they are as waves ‘broken 
on the shore, many like them coming after, but.none 
ever the same. 
A LOVING woman’s heart is as the burning ship 
onthe ocean. It burns and does not become extin- 
guished until it has burned itself. _Admirable_is 
the human heart, which not from the mind but from 
the changeable passions is governed. 
‘Tue shallowest understanding, the rudest hand, 
is equal to the task of-destroying or pulling down. 
Folly and rage can demolish more in an’hour than 
ce, deli and foresight ean build up 
in a hundred years. 


Iv thou hast-wronged thy brother in thought, 
reconcile thee to him»in thought; if thou hast 
offended him in words, let thy reconciliation be in 
words; if thou hast trespassed against him in 
deeds, by deeds be reconciled to him ; that recon- 
ciliation is most kindly which is most in kind. 





THE experiment of the Cat Show at the Crystal 





told of Velpeau, the eminent French surgeon, who 


y life has its: 


of animals exhibited was 170, the number of prizes 
distributed was fifty-four, amounting to 571. 15s. 
Encouraged by this success the directors have detor- 
«mined-on repeating: the show in November. 








HOUSEHOLD .TREASURES. 


Sxow Custarp.—To one quart‘of anilk take four 
large eggs; set the milk on top of the; stove in a 
clean vessel; then separate the eggs, beat the 
whites into a thick froth; when the milk is scald- 
‘ing hot, slip the whites on top of the milk, turning 
them over cay that they will-cool ; then lift 
them out.and dish; whip up the yolks with two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar; pour into-the milk, stir- 
ring rapidly all the time it is scalding. The very 
moment it comes to the boiling point lift it off ; if 
it boils it will curdle. When it cools sufficiently, 

ur it into the float dish with any kind of flavour- 
ing, then put the froth on top, and it will be splen- 





Sttver Soap | FoR CLEANING ‘SILVER } AND 
Brirannia.—One half-pound of soap; three table- 
proontnle of spirits of turpentine, and half a tum- 
bler of water. Let it boil ten minutes; add six 
tablespoonfuls of spirits of hartshorn. Make suds 
of this and wash with it. 

Var Loar.— -pounds of entirely lean veal, 
parboiled, and one-fourth pound of —salt pork, 
chepped fine, six soft biscuits, pounded fine, two 
eggs, well-beaten, two teaspoonfuls\of salt, three 
of pepper, and oné nutmeg. Mouldsinto a loaf like 
bread, putit in @ pan, leaving alittle space all round 
it for some of the water the meat.was_ boiled in- 
= till quite brown. ~Very nice as a relish or side 

is 








STATISTICS. 


Exports or Ratnway Iron.—During the month 
of April the exports of railway iron from the United 
Kingdom amounted to 77,663 tons, as compared 
with 96,876 tons in April, 1870, and 85,147 tons in 
‘April, 1869. The American demand was tolerably 
= during ‘the ‘month, but there: was a marked 

alling off in the clearances to British India and 
Russia. “In the four months ending April 30 this 
year the aggregate exports reached 252,142 tons,.as 
compared - with»306,027 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1870, and 233,353, tons in the first four 





months of 1869. The United States figured in theso 


totals for- 135,421 tons,- 117,805 tons, and 116,077 
tons respectively. There has been an increase in 
the exports thisyear to Germany, France, Sweden, 
the United States, Australia, and Peru; but they 
have decreased to Holland, Russia, British India, 
Austria, Spain, British America, Egypt, and Chili. 
The value of the railway iron exported in April was 
609,2431., as compared with 787,642/. in April, 1870, 
and 664,062. in April, 1869; and in the four months 


- } ending April, 30 this year to 1,951,013/., against 


2,471,4071. in the corresponding period of 1870, and 
1,783,5721. in the first four months of 1869. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘Tue. vine disease is rapidly spreading through- 
out Portugal. Port wine may be as rare as Madeira. 
Tue late Duke of Anhalt has left his daughter, 
the Princess Frederick Charles of Prussia, a legacy 
of seven million thalers. 

Ir is announced that Baroness Burdett Coutts 
hes ented-4;0001. for division among the clerks 
in the eminent banking firm with which she is 
associated. 

Her Majesty and Royal Family will remain at 
Osborne until the 20th of August, and then leave 
for Scotland. On her journey the Queen will sleep 
one night-at Holyrood Castle. 

Tue number of: words which will be added to tho 
new dictionary of Hindi now being compiled by the 
Rev:-Mr. Bate, of Allahabad is 12,000, raising the 
total to 37,000 words. 

Prince Bismarck has forwarded a present of 
1,000 thalers to M..~Wilhelm,.composer of tho 
‘Watch on the Rhine,” and expresses the hope to 
make the gift annualfrom the Government funds. 
Tus TichBorne Jury.—Immediately after the 
adjournment of this-great trial, the London Stereo- 
scopic Company photographed the jury in their box 
in the Court of, Sen Bench. ‘his is the first 
photograph ever taken of a jury in court. 

A Brass TABLET to the memory of Charles Lamb 
is about to be placed in the parish church of Edmon- 
ton, in the churchyard of which the poet’s remains 
were interred; the monument erected there to his 
memory having recently been restored. 

Tus Scorr CENTENARY.—The Scott exhibition 
of portraits, paintings, manuscripts, etc., connected 
with the life of Sir Walter Scott, has been opened 
in Edinburgh. The exhibition will remain open 








Palace has proved a decided success, The number 


until the Centenary celebration. 
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Gen the Dew ts om the Roses. 


Words by CHARLES MELFORD. BALLAD, Music by ROBERT GUYLOTT. 
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When the moon her light dis - clo - ses © - ver earth and ° Whenthedew is on the ro - 
Ere the ro-sy morn is beam - ing, Wak- ing bird and While thedrow-sy world is sleep - 
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I willcometo  thee;... Oh! that’s the time to las - sie, When the stars are bright! Oh! that’s the time to 
I willcometo  thee;... For oh! there is a las - sie, In thy gen - tle sigh, That soothe’s each vain a - 
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love, las-sie, On a sum-mer’s night,... When the moon her light dis - clo - O - verearthand sea,...... When the 


jarm, las-sie, WhenI knowthou'rt nigh.... When the moon, &c. 
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ses, I will come to 
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Ere the rosy morn is beaming, For, oh! there is a charm, lassie, 
Waking bird and bee; In thy gentle sigh ; 

While the drowsy world is dreaming, That Sots each vain alarm, lassie, 
I will come to thee; When I know thou'rt nigh. 


; igi } Loxpex: Published by Sipwry A. Ssirra, 334, Strand. 
Original and Copy right. REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 
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